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Prize Winning Light Brahma Hen 


This typical Light Brahma won “H C” (highly commended) at the big Boston poultry show, the 


past winter in a large class of fine birds. She belongs to Frank P. Hill, a well-known breeder of Suffolk \\ 
county, Mass. The above picture is from a photograph taken at the show exclusively for American Ag- ( ) 
riculturist weeklies. \ 
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Answers to Queries. 


Value of Hen Manure—G. E. D., New 
Jersey: Under ordinary conditions where 
hen manure is kept reasonably dry, it 
should be worth about $10 per ton at the 
usual rates paid for fertilizers. It should 
contain about 2% each nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid and about 1% potash. 


Destroying Plant Lice—w. E. A., New 
Jersey: Where only a few plant lice are 
found upon low-growing plants, they can 
be easily destroyed by fumigation, either 
with carbon bisulphid or hydrocyanic acid 
gas. 30th these substances and their 
method of use are described in our new 
book on Fumigation Methods, sent post- 
paid for $1. 


Diseased Apple Trees—E. P., New York: 
It will be impossible for us to state what 
the trouble is with your trees from your 
description. Send specimen to Dr W. H. 
Jordan, Experiment Station, Geneva, N Y. 


Young Chicks Dying—L. D. C., Pennsyl- 
vania: An exclusive corn diet, whether it 
be of cooked Indian meal or cracked corn 
or both, will account for the trouble among 


your four-weeks-old chicks. Mix equal 
parts wheat bran with the meal and give 
buckwheat, wheat and millet seed. Too 
much soft feed is not desirable for young 
chicks, but it will not cause gapes, which 
come from worms in the windpipe. See 
American Agriculturist April 5 for article 
on raising young turkeys. 


Horse-Radish—Our Maryland reader will 


find an excellent article on this subject in 
American Agriculturist, March 1, 1902. 


Egg Plants and Insects—W. E. A., New 
Jersey: Thoroughly spraying the under sur- 
face of the leaves with a strong decoction 
of tobacco and water will destroy the in- 
sects. The 10 to 12% solution of kerosene 
emulsion can be used for the same pur- 
pose. Whale oil soap, about one pound in 
six gallons of water, has been used with 
good results. 


Insects on Squash and Tomato Plants 
—F. MecM., Pennsylvania: There is no 
satisfactory remedy for destroying squash 
bugs, other than hand picking. If pieces 
of board are laid near the plants upon a 
small clod these insects will collect under 
them. Flea beetles can be destroyed by 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX 


thoroughly spraying the tomato plants with 
bordeaux mixture in which one ounce of 
paris green is added to each 10 or 12 
gallons. 


Stone Silos—I would like to have the 
readers who have had experience with stone 
silos give their opinion as to their value. 
[G. E, Brownbach, Montgomery County, Pa. 


Soy Beans—J. V. C., New York: 
our Farmers’ Exchange list and advertising 
columns for persons who have beans for 
sale. Write Prof IL. P. Roberts, Ithaca, N 
Y, for special information for your locality. 


Consult 


Cowpeas or Crimson Clover—J. L., Penn- 
sylvania: Considering all things, 
would perhaps best serve your purpose. 
Crimson clover could perhaps be used, but 
would not be as satisfactory as the peas. 


Corn After Buckwheat—F. H. D., New 
York: The chances of harvesting a good 
crop of corn on land where buckwheat grew 
last year will depend entirely on the 
son, seed, land, manure used, cultivation 
given and other elements which enter into 
the success or failure of the corn crop. 
There is no reason why the buckwheat 
should prove injurious to the corn. 


cowpeas 


sea- 








THE LARGEST CROPS OF 
SWEET, FODDER, OR FIELD CORN 


ARE GROWN BY ’USING IN EITHER THE HILL OR DRILL, WITH- 
OUT OR WITH STABLE MANURE, A LIBERAL QUANTITY OF 


BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS 


WHICH SUPPLY AT JUST THE RIGHT TIME THE PLANT 


FOOD 


MATURITY 


NEEDED IN 


ORDER TO 


INSURE THE EARLY 
OF BOTH STALK, EAR, AND KERNEL 


Be sure and test “BRADLEY’S” this year 








Straight Straw, Rye and Wheat Thrasher. 


Combined with Bptke-Feoth Oat and 
Wheat Thrasher 
Our ma- 
chine will 


without 
bruising 
or break- 


Ca 
changed in fifteen minutes to a spike-tooth Oat, Wheat, Buek- 
wheat, Barley and Corn Thrasher with stacker attached. Will 
} pe more m with less power than any Thrasher built. Send 
or crtalogue A to the GRAN T-FERRIS COMPANY, Troy, N.Y. 


oot FELT ROOFING. 


t Receiver’ 
“Engle” B Brena Roofing, Made of two sheets 
saturated felt, between sheets waterproof 
cement making a solid, flexible sheet, it can 
4 puton without removing the old roof. 
; be applied without previous. experience, re- 
i) quiring no special tools. Each roll contains 
108 square feet. 


nea HOUSE WRECKING co. ". 35th ‘and ht te Sic Chicago 





THE BEST. THE OHEAPEST. 
Harder Mfg. Co., Cableskill, N. ¥. 


r STT.OS 


TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


and valuable book contains full 
process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 


This useful 
details of every 


emgravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in-different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 
trations. Paper 6% by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
cents. 


ers 4 Free of this and many other publications 
JUDD. €O., 52 Lafayette PL, New York 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 69 
Chinese Truck Farms. 





YAN PHOU LEE, LECTURER KENT COUNTY (DEL) 
POMONA GRANGE, 


The Chinese are among the world’s best 
truckers. Industrious, saving and painstak- 
ing, a Chinaman is able to make a living off 
@ small patch of land on which an Ameri- 














PHOU LEE, 


. YAN 


can would starve had he no other resource 
besides trucking. In the northern por- 
tion of China the kitchen garden is not 
of much importance, as the products there- 
from consist only of cabbages, potatoes, 
onions and a few other vegetables that will 
ripen quickly during a hot and brief sum- 
mer. It is in southern China that truck- 
ing is carried to great perfection. There, 
one crop succeeds another with wonderful 
rapidity. No sooner are cabbages market- 
ed than onion sets are put in, and coriander 
seeds sown. With a semi-tropical climate 
the soil yields something all the year. 
White potatoes in the early spring, sweet 
potatoes, melons, peas, beans, peppers, 
onions, garlic, leeks, melons and all sorts 
of greens in summer, then various kinds 
of cabbages in the fall and winter. Be- 
sides those that are commonly raised in 
America, we have many whose names even 
are unknown to Americans. On the other 
hand, of American vegetables, asparagus, 
sweet corn and tomatoes are about all that 
the Chinese do not produce. 

The soil thus intensely cultivated seems 
never to lose its fertility. Since commer- 
cial fertilizers are not in vogue among the 
Chinese, the only dependence is on ma- 
nures, human and animal. The sewage of 
a great city, instead of being wasted in 
the insatiable ocean, is all. carried to the 
farm or truck patch and there piled in 
heaps or dissolved in pools of water. Thus 
the traveler’s nose can always scent a truck 
farm sooner than his eye can see it. Chi- 
nese kitchen gardeners irrigate freely and 
hoe all the time. They apply liquid manure 
in the morning and water at night on all 
growing vegetables. It is surprising how 
rapidly their growth is forced. Almost 
the only implements used are the hoe and 
the shovel. The soil is kept so loose by 


constant hoeing that there is no need to 

plow and harrow. 

GROWING TRUCK FOR LOCAL CHINESE MABKETS, 
On Long Island are several Chinese truck 

China- 

every Chinese vegetable that 


which furnish New York’s 
with 


farms 
town 
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can be coaxed to grow in that climate. 
There no work is done before March, and 
all is over by November. Not more than 
one acre is allowed for each employee. But 
the owner himself only supervises the work 
and carts the produce to market. They 
have yielded to circumstances so far as to 
use commercial fertilizers and to hire na- 
tives to plow and drag-harrow their fields. 
Knowing that Delaware is about two weeks 
ahead of New York state in the production 
of early vegetables, I thought I could com- 
pete with my countrymen who have set- 
tled on Long Island, though they have the 
advantage in being close to market. So I 
bought a small farm in Sussex county two 
years ago and have now tested the capa- 
bility of a light, sandy loam soil to pro- 
duce Chinese vegetables. 

Balsam apples and dish-rag gourds in 
their green state are favorites with the 
Chinese. Both are made into ragouts with 
chicken, pork or beef, and the gourd is 
a preferred ingredient in soups. Balsam 
apples are bitter, while the dish-rag gourd 
is sweet. They are both acquired tastes, 
but one can soon learn to like them, espe- 
cially as the bitter principle in the balsam 
apple is a fine stomachic. Fortified with a 
dish of it I can bid defiance to dyspepsia. It 
is better than quassia in imparting a rav- 
enous appetite. The cabbages I raise are 
the white unheaded variety, the bitter cab- 
bage and that species which is called es- 
carole, or French salad, which is bleached 
like celery.. Those mentioned, together 
with onion shoots, coriander, early peas and 
beans, spinach and turnips, comprise all 
the Chinese truck that will grow in this 
climate. 

There is money in all of them, providing 
one can market them early. For instance, 
40 cents a pound has been paid for the ear- 
liest balsam apples. Later in the season 
they bring as low as 3 cents wholesale. 
Minute directions for their cultivation 
would be useless, as soils differ and climate 
varies. Everyone must experiment for him- 
self. I would not advise Americans to 
raise them with the view of supplying the 
Chinese market unless than can write the 
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Chinese language. Chinese storekeepers on 
Mott street, New York, who handle all the 
truck brought to Chinatown, are as a rule 
uneducated in English. They are not reg- 
ular commission merchants; and I have 
often been exasperated with them because 
they were so slow to make returns. Fur- 
thermore, the Chinese colony there being 
small, the market is easily glutted. But 
escarole finds ready purchasers in Ameri- 
can markets. The other cabbages, dish- 
rag gourds and balsam apples can be pop- 
ularized, were they once tried. They are 
agreeable to the oriental palate and have 
proven delicious to those Americans who 
nave given them a trial. 





To Prevent Crows Pulling Corn. 





Just before putting corn in planter, pour 
about a gill of oil on one-half bushel corn 
and mix thoroughly so all kernels will get 
moistened. Although I do not warrant the 
abeve as a sure cure, it is the best prevent- 
ive I ever used.—[M. C. §S., St Lawrence 
County, N Y. 

Just before the corn is ready to break 
ground, sow from one to two quarts of good 
bright corn to an acre. Be sure that any 
remote corner near woodland is kept well 
supplied. Take care that the supply does 
not run out till the crop has been cultivat- 
ed once, when there will be no more trou- 
ble from the crows. I have tried this rem- 
edy for many years and a neighbor tried 
it over 50 years and never knew it to fail. 
Any failure would be due to negligence in 
attending to the matter promptly. If the 
crows commence to. pull, they will keep at 
it.—[A. A. Southwick, Bristol County, Mass. 

Scatter two or three quarts corn to the 
acre before the corn which is planted comes 
up. It is a sure preventive. Don’t let the 
crows get out of corn. Four to six quarts 
to an acre sown at two or three different 
times will be sufficient. Last season I had 
two acres of sweet corn with woodland on 
three sides, and six quarts corn sown at 
different times was all the protection it 
had, and not a hill was pulled.—[R. A. Bur- 
nell, Cumberland County, Me. 














SPLENDID BANK BARN IN- FRANKLIN COUNTY. O 


Our illustration is in response to inquiry of E. A. Thompson, Kentucky, for pic- 
ture of a bank barn. The building is on the farm of Richard Jones, Franklin county, 
O. It rests on a stone wall 9 feet in the clear, 2 feet thick at the base, plumb on 
both sides 3 feet high; it is then narrowed to 18 inches at the top, the thick part on the 


outside. The main building 


way or small building at the south end is 28 by 21 feet. 


is 80 by 60 feet and 21 feet at the eaves. 


The drive- 
The wall at this end is 2 


feet lower than that. of the main building making a rise of one foot in ten. All cross 


timbers are of one piece; the sills are 16 by 14 inches. 


Driveway to second story is 28 by 2 feet. 


The side shed is 80 by 30 feet. 
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Cowpeas and Their Culture. 


BE. F. DIEHL, NORTHERN INDIANA. 


640 


With a fair knowledge of the habits and 
culture of the different clovers and suitable 
varieties of soy beans and cowpeas, the 
farmer has a good chance to increase the 
stock supporting value of his farm, re- 
tain original soil fertility and improve ex- 
hausted soils. 

Experience with soy beans, cowpeas, al- 
falfa, etc, is rather limited in the upper 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and the con- 
tiguous lake region. In cases of great and 
unexpected success—under, perhaps, extra- 
ordinary conditions—the tendency is to 
make such extravagant claims that there 
is danger of inaugurating a legume craze 
with an inevitable reaction. Under ordi- 
nary farm conditions, such claims cannot 
be realized. Another tendency, just crop- 
ping out, is the giving of new names, as 
renovator, favorite, etc, to old varieties or 
perhaps some cross. Varieties of cowpeas 
mix very easily if planted close together. 

While a cross may retain all the good 
characteristics of both parents, minus 
their defects, don’t call it a renovator or 
favorite, because all are renovators, and 
all are favorites in some localities. You 
only add to the confusion of names, and 
this confusion is too great already. Prob- 
ably the best advice to those living well 
north is to use seed grown near home or 
farther north. 

The sugestion that I mention best va- 
rieties of cowpeas I comply with, though 
with some hesitancy. But as I have no 
seed to sell, and the time was when I 
much desired just that information from 
someone in my latitude, I will describe as 
accurately as I can what I have grown for 
some years near Chicago latitude, but with- 
out any disparagement to any other va- 
rieties with which I am not familiar. 


VARIETIES OF COWPEAS GROWN, 


Early Blackeye: Medium sized pods and 
seeds. Seeds white with black eye, hence 
the name. Average sized stalks, vines in- 
clined to trail, good seeder, matures uni- 
formly, drops foliage readily when ripe. 
This may be classed among the earliest. 
There is a larger and later Blackeye. 

Warren’s Extra Early: Habit of growth 
similar to Blackeye, although coarser stalk. 
It is large, meaty, pods well filled, with 
sometimes 20 seeds, which are large and 
wrinkled when‘ dry. Color dark brown, 
shading to light. While a few pods may 
ripen before the Blackeyes, they do not 
ripen so uniformly, hence may be classed 
abott as early. Best for hog pastures. 

Red Ripper: A vigorous grower, very 
good seeder of rather small, uniformly red 
kidney shaped peas. Habit of growth more 
upright and retains foliage better than the 
others. ° The best I believe for hay and one 
to two weeks later than Blackeye. 

Black: This I got for Early Black. Grows 
a rather large vine, inclined to trail, large 
meaty pods, large glossy black seeds. 
Rather late. It did not always mature nor 
seed well for me, and I discarded it last 
year. 

Whippoorwill: Grew this only one year. 
Its behavior was so hike the Black that’ I 
saved no seed for future use. These last 
two are very popular with some and per- 
haps deservedly so, but they appeared to 
me too much like quantity at the expense 
of quality. For my conditions and require- 
ments I found the others suited best. 

Lady Pea: The original home of this is 
Mexico. It is said to be edible and miuch 
relished by the Mexicans. It is a true cow- 
pea. Last year—my first experience—it had 
rather short vines, well set with short pods 
with an average of a dozen small round 
white peas. It may prove a good hay pea. 
It is about as early as Red- Ripper. 


PLANTING AND CULTIVATING, 
Prepare ground as. for corn or potatoes. 


Plow early and cultivate to kill weeds, or 
plow when ready to plant. Early plowing 


FIELD WORK 


is best for dry season, late for wet. If 
planting for full maturity of seed, time 
should vary in latitude 40 to 45 degrees 
north, from latter part of May to middle of 
June. The main thing is to plant such va- 
rieties and at such time so they will grow 
to maturity between late spring and early 
fall frosts. Experience with garden beans 
will decide the time, your own experience 
or that of others must decide the variety. 
Rich ground and thick seeding are not fa- 
vorable to full yield of seed. 

Drill 12 to 15 pounds per acre in rows 
30 to 36 inches apart, depending upon size 
of seed and variety, whether long or short 
vined. Use any implement that will do the 
work satisfactorily. Small areas may be 
planted by hand, but the most expeditious 
way is with a grain drill that does not 
crack the seeds, closing some of feed holes 
to get the desired space between rows. If 
a solid wheel corn planter is used when 
ground is wet, or immediately followed by 
heavy rain, plants may not be able to push 
the two lobes of the pea through the 
ground. 

Give clean culture, using the same imple- 
ments as for corn and potatoes. Cultivate 
until vines interfere. For pasture, soiling 
or silage, sweet or field corn may be mixed, 
using about 20 pounds an acre. For hay 
plow early, cultivate well to prepare 
ground and kill weeds before sowing. Drill 
one-half bushel per acre in 18-inch rows. 
Use the weeder judiciously and expect a 
good crop. 

Stock do not seem to relish cowpeas un- 
til they reach a stage indicated by matur- 
ing of first pods. Then cut for hay or pas- 
ture with cattle. For hogs, wait until first 
pods are ripe. The haying process is sim- 
ilar to that for a heavy crop of clover. 

Where sorghum is popular for stock feed, 
try a mixture of cowpeas and sorghum. If 
these seeds are mixed in drill, the smaller, 
sorghum seed, will settle to bottom and 
drill out first, hence it may be better to 
drill them separately by straddling the 
rows. I have not tried this mixture, but 
will this year. There is certainly economy 
in growing a balanced ration already mixed 
whenever possible, especially when the one 
does not apparently interfere with the 
growth of the other. 

The best depth for planting corn under 
varying condition of soil, climate and 
moisture will be found about right for cow- 
peas, that is, 2 to 3 inches. 


HARVESTING THE COWPEAS, 


So far, I guess the Creator invented the 
best machine, in the shape of live stock, 
for harvesting cowpeas. Of the implements 
I had at hand, a reaper for cutting clover 
for seed answered best for harvesting ripe 
cowpeas and its efficiency was much im- 
proved by attaching pea guards, yet there 
is much waste of seed. The more upright 
varieties, thick enough to prevent much 
vining, can be cut with mower for hay. A 
combination of corn and cowpeas for the 
silo is best handled with corn binder. 

Soy beans are eaten with relish by all 
kinds of stock as soon as plants appear 
above ground, the same as clover, but cow- 
peas are not, until they reach a certain 
degree of maturity. This has been my ex- 
perience. How is it with others? 

The hay of each is eaten with equal rel- 
ish; and their nutrient contents about the 
same, by analysis. Grow both and all the 
clover you can. Grow soys on rich ground, 
cowpeas on poor, and clover just where you 
can. More leguminous crops; more and 
better stock, with judicious‘saving and ap- 
plication of farm manures, is the cry com- 
ing up from much impoverished soils. 


Killing Prairie Dogs—I cleared a pas- 


ture of 80 dcres with 50 pounds of carbon’ 


bisulphid and not a dog showed up all sum- 
mer. Five or six came from another town 
late in the fall, but I soon put them to 
sleep and they have not waked up yet. It 
is the cheapest méans by “which prairie 
dogs can be destroyed.—[Thomas Sheffray. 


Crop Distribution. 


Problems in Marketing Farm Produce---] 


In the two years’ work of the industrial commis- 
sion, ee by congress to investigate ques- 
tions relating to agriculture, labor, manufactures, 
etc, much attention and research was given to 
various farm problems. John Franklin Crowell, 
the statistician and economist, had in charge the 
inquiries relating to agricultural conditions. In 
this article, especially prepared for this journal, 
Mr Crowell emphasizes some of the needs of pro- 
ducers and hints at “the way out.” 


If wheat sells for 75 cents a bushel to the 
flour manufacturer, and it costs 15 cents to 
get it from farm to mill by rail, including 
terminal charges at both ends, the distrib- 
utive expenses are 20% of its value, which 
goes to the middlemen. If, however, wheat 
sells for 50 cents, the same _ distributive 
charges would amount to 30% of its value to 
the miller, who is the consumer. In the 
former case the producer gets 80% of the 
miller’s price, in the latter 70%. Under a 
regime of low prices the less the producer 
gets the larger the proportion of the con- 
suming value that goes to the distributer 
for the same work. This is the core of the 
problem, which periodically arouses farm- 
ing interests of the country against rail- 
roads and grain dealers, speculative or oth- 
erwise. High prices for farm products 
keep the issue at a distance; low prices re- 
vive it and make those who suffer by them 
look for a cause. 

COST OF TRANSPORTATION UNDULY HIGH. 

The present trend in freight rates from in- 
terior areas of production to distributing 
markets is but little lower than it was five 
years ago. Between the grain fields of the 
central west and the great centers’ into 
which the grain is concentrated for fur- 
ther distribution, there are still some ele- 
ments of competition of which every traffic 
manager on lines reaching this territory 
takes account. The measure of competition 
has, however, been materially reduced; 
first, by the consolidation of grain buying 
under the control of line elevator compa- 
nies; secondly, by the fact that the rail« 
roads, from the centers of accumulation, 
spread out westward in fan-shaped direc- 
tions, thereby lessening the element of 
competition to some extent at least; and 
thirdly, by more or less effective under- 
standings called “community of interests” 
on the part of otherwise competing man- 
agements in regard to control of territory 
or traffic. That these factors all exist is 
commonly accepted as inherent in the rail- 
way situation. If they exist in fact, how 
do they effect the interest of the producer 
who has to reckon with these conditions in 
his -effort to dispose of his farm products? 
In the first place, the 
INDIVIDUAL PRODUCER HAS LITTLE OR NO CHANCE 
of success in any effort he may undertake 
single-handed to remedy ‘what he regards 
as an injurious feature, under which he 
commits his products to the distributive 
system. If he appeals to the state railroad 
commission he may get slight concessions 
or he may only learn that his contribution 
to commerce is interstate and therefore 
not within the jurisdiction of his state com- 
mission. If he appeals to the interstate 
commerce commission he may learn that 
his grievance is the comparatively small 
part of a very comprehensive situation 
ruled by conditions which do not admit of 
any remedial measures such as could be ap- 
plied to his complaint. Publicity would of 
course be secure as to the actual condi- 
tions, but in nine cases out .of ten the 
farmer would ‘have to set down the evil of 
which he complains in the class of those 
that have to be endured rather than cured. 

No tribunal has power enough to take 
hold of and .remedy real grievances in the 
internal commerce of the United States in 
such a way as is done by the railroad com- 
mission, for example, of Texas. The inter- 
state commerce -commission has tried the 
experiment of railway regulation long 
enough to permit the courts to shear it of 
much of the limited power with which it 








began. Strong as the purpose of the mem- 
bers of the commission may be to remedy 
the abuses of railway practices, there is 
less prospect now than before of extended 
success on the present limitation of pow- 
ers. 

Nevertheless, it still serves @ highly use- 
ful purpose as an investigating agency 
empowered to disclose and publish actual 
conditions. As a place of appeal against 
the more palpable abuses of railway man- 
agement, the commercial interests of the 
country have become accustomed to it. It 
has remedied many inequalities in rate re- 
lations. On the whole, the interstate com- 
merce commission has, in.spite of disap- 
pointment, been one of the most useful of 
governmental agencies in helping toward 
a right solution of American transportation 
problems. But its greatest services are to 
the cities rather than to the rural shippers; 
consequently, the farmer must look to other 
agencies adapted to his own needs, for the 
means of adjusting himself to the market. 
He can either change the character of farm- 
ing itself, and thus change the character 
of traffic, or he can consolidate the inter- 
ests of his community into associations 
corresponding to chambers of commerce or 
boards of trade, through which to exert a 
much more effective influence on the rela- 
tions of himself to the railroads and to his 
market. 


FARMERS ORGANIZATIONS MAY ACCOMPLISH MUCH 


The first alternative is in line with the 
present trend of farm _ reorganization. 
Slowly but certainly a change has already 
begun to show itself in the organization of 
the farm in many parts of the country. 
Relatively less attention is given to grow- 
ing grain for market in the west and to 
cotton growing in the south, and relative- 
ly more attention to live stock and legufni- 
nous grasses. The feeding capacity of the 
farm is increasing, and hence its power to 
sustain livestock has been greatly en- 
hanced. The larger hope of the farmer 
throughout every portion of the country 
lies in feeding more of his bulkier raw 
materials to improved stock, in order to lay 
the foundations of permanent prosperity 
in maintaining fertility of the soil. Grain 
growing for distant shipment is no longer 
the basis of American agriculture. 

By no other system of farming can the 
farm be permanently made a self-sustain- 
ing unit, so far as fertility goes, except by 
subordinating cereal culture to the live 
stock economy. Send from the farm the 
least possible surplus in the form of grain, 
and the largest possible surplus in the 
form of live stock, butter, cheese, milk, 
poultry, eggs and fruit. The values of thése 
commodities are very «much greater than 
those of a cruder and more bulky charac- 
ter, and a far smaller proportion of their 
value is eaten up by distributive charges; 
the demand is far more constant, the qual- 
ity is far more certain and the standards 
of commercial grading are much less at the 
mercy of the middleman. In these prod- 
ucts the farmer can anticipate more care- 
fully the wants of the consumer. The prog- 
ress which dairying has made, and the 
growth of the canning industry are 

TWO FORMS OF IMPROVEMENT 


from which much is to be hoped. The av- 
erage tomato pack for the past ten years 
has been little short of 5,000,000 cases of two 
dozen cans each. The average for the three 
years 1899 to 1901 was 5,790,912 cases. Ma- 
chinery of unusual ingenuity has been de- 
veloped for rapid canning in various 
branches of the industry. The average corn 
pack of the United States for the years 1899 
to 1901 was slightly more than _ 5,000,000 
cases. Maine and Vermont alone produced 
1,250,000 cases, and New York 1,500,000 cases 
in 1901. 

The purchasing power of the people has 
never been greater, and an increased con- 
sumption of all kinds of food is to be ex- 
pected. The cannery, as well as the cream- 
ery, not only brings to a community the 
profits of the simpler processes of manu- 
facture of raw materials into a much: more 
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valuable commodity, but it changes the re- 
lation of the rural community to the large 
distributing markets by enabling it to avail 
itself of the great economic gains derived 
from the use of labor-saving machinery. It 
furthermore makes the rural community a 
more capable bargainer in disposing of its 
manufactured products. 

The selling agent of a creamery, for ex- 
ample, makes it his business to study the 
market, and he is in a much better position 
to deal successfully with the wholesale 
trade than is the individual producer, act- 
ing alone and often without.any knowledge 
of the actual state of trade. Furthermore, 
the standard of the creamery’s -product 
easily becomes the property of the indi- 
vidual households, thus diffusing through- 
out the entire district a commercial stand- 
ard of quality which sooner or later re- 
sults in a general improvement of product. 
The history of the growth of the Elgin dis- 
trict is an instance in point. Similarly, in 
the canning industry, the rural sections 
have a nearby market based on a direct 
contract instead of a far-off market based 
on chance. 

[To be concluded.] 
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A Manure Spreader Means Better Farming. 


W. E. CRAIG, OHIO, 





I am applying to my land by means of a 
manure spreader about 350 or more 40- 
bushel loads of stable manure yearly. This 
is more than I was formerly able to ap- 
ply by hand since I now take more pains 
to save and make manure. By the use of 
manure on grass land applied with a 
spreader I am now able to keep much more 
stock and thereby make more manure. One 
mare with a team can, with a haul of 20 
to 30 rods, put out about 18 loads per day of 
nine hours. I have done more than this 
and under less favorable conditions less. 
A 40-bushel load on spreader I find by 
measurement to be a little larger than the 
average load on wagon or sled as usually 
loaded. 

It would require three men with two 
teams to haul and spread as much manure 
as one man with a spreader will handle, 
while the hand work will not compare in 
quality of spreading with the machine 
work. I ascertained this by actual trial 
last fall. On my farm three acres are now 
covered where in the old way only one 
acre was manured, and acre for acre I 
think results are about equal. My system 
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of applying manure has changed somewhat 
since using the spreader. I now put much 
manure on grass land. 

The gain by use of spreader is to save the 
labor of two men, with incomparably better 
work in the way of spreading; can cover 
two to three times the area of land with at 
least equal results acre for acre. In this 
connection one should consider improved 
methods made possible by use of spreader. 
Conservatively, a gain of 20 to 30% is 
made from manure being finely and evenly 
distributed, although this would depend 
somewhat upon whether manure was used 
for top dressing or for a cultivated crop. 
Where manure is ploughed down I think 
the gain would be less. The machine will 
work well over any land that a good farmer 
cares to drive a team, or it will work in 
snow. 





Homemade Device for Weighing Hay— 
Farmers are more and more coming to see 
the value of balanced rations and regular- 
ity of feeding. To feed a cow just enough 








DEVICE FOR WEIGHING HAY. 


to get the most profitable returns is the 
problem. When the proper ration has been 
determined, it is important to have some 
means for quickly weighing hay and ensi- 
lage. The cut shows a simple device that 
can stand at one side of the feed floor. The 
construction is plainly shown. The 
weights can be made of small wooden 
boxes filled to the required weight with, 
sand or stones. The feed can be thrown 
upon the broad platform till it balances the 
weight required.—[W. D. 


A Good Balanced Ration for feeding cat- 
tle, recommended by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, is composed of 
ten pounds shelled corn, five pounds wheat 
bran, two pounds linseed meal and ten 
pounds corn stover for steers or cows of 
1000 pounds live weight. 
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Succession of Green Feed for Cows. 
Cc. WATSON, PENNSYLVANIA AGRI COL 

I have a small farm and wish to keep 
cows in a stable. I want to provide them 
with green crops as early in spring to late 
fall as possible. What would you advise? 
[E. R. Vivian, Bucks County, Pa. 

Rye will probably produce the greatest 
amount of green forage early in the sea- 
son of any of the crops that are common- 
ly grown in eastern United States. A 
small patch of rye should be provided for 
early feeding each season. After the rye 
has ripened too much for feeding, clover 
will be ready ‘and may be used most ad- 
vantageously; after the clover, spring sown 
crops may be used. Canada field peas and 
oats sown at different times may be fed for 
several weeks. Later, sorghum and early 
varieties of corn will provide economical 
green forage. If succulent food is to be 
provided throughout the year, corn silage 
will undoubtedly prove most economical. 
On good corn land it is doubtful whether 
any other crop will produce greater feed- 
ing value as cheaply as a suitable variety 
of silage corn. As large a variety of corn 
should be planted as will mature. This 
should be cut and placed in the silo when 
the ears are glazing. 

While green manuring may sometimes be 
recommended, yet it should be borne in 
mind that this is not considered an eco- 
nomical practice where sufficient stock is 
kept to consume the roughage that is 
grown on the farm. Those who study the 
question of economy closely prefer to cure 
and harvest the forage as hay, feed it to the 
animals and return from 50 to 80% of the 
fertilizing value of the crop to the land in 
the form of manure. If it is desired to in- 
crease the fertility of the land through 
green manuring by the production of for- 
age crops, leguminous crops should be 
largely or exclusively sown. The location 
and character of the soil both as regards 
moisture and the mechanical conditions are 
factors that should be considered in select- 
ing a leguminous crop for this purpose. 

Soy beans, cowpeas, Canada field peas 
and clovers are all recommended and each 
probably is to be preferred to the others 

nder certain conditions. If the soil is 
loamy and is not likely to suffer from 
the lack of moisture during the hot summer 
months it is quite probable that soy beans 
or the cowpea will prove most satisfactory 
for green manuring. They are distinctively 
hot weather plants and do not thrive when 
the weather is cool. On the contrary, if 
the land is likely to suffer from drouth dur- 
ing the hot summer months it is quite prob- 
able that Canada field peas should be sown. 
This crop should be sown early in_the 
spring and will make its growth before the 
season of greatest drouth. It is thought 
that all of the legumes are able to make 
use of the free nitrogen of the atmosphere 
and that other plants are not possessed of 
this power. On this account the legumes 
are preferred to the cereals and grasses if 
it is desired to increase the store of nitro- 
gen in the soil. 
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Effect of Feed on Swine Carcass. 


For a number of years the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station has been making tests to 
determine the exact effect of different 
classes of feeds upon the hogs intended for 
market. Summarizing the work of three 
carefully conducted experiments, Prof Car- 
lyle finds that feeds which are given to 
growing pigs exercise a marked influence 
upon the proportion of fat to lean meat in 
the carcass. They may also materially af- 
fect the development of internal organs 
and the breaking strength of bones and 
tendons. 

A ration of peas and shorts gives a2 large 
proportion of lean meat, firmer flesh, 
stronger bone and more blood than a ra- 
tion of corn and rye. The full ration of 
peas also gave more marked results in each 
of these than did a ration of peas and shorts 
when compared to corn and rye. The ra- 
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tion of corn and rye fed to growing Pigs 
tends to retard the development of internal 
organs and to increase the proportion of 
fat meat. The thigh bones of pigs fed upon 
peas were on the average 26.9% stronger 
than those of pigs of the same age and 
breeding given corn. 

With breeds noted for fineness of bone, 
such as some strains of the Poland-China, 
this is a very important item. At prices 
which ordinarily prevail in the market, 
corn is a cheaper feed than peas. However, 
in raising breeding stock it mdy be advis- 
able to feed a high-priced ration if it will 
thereby build up an animal of stronger 
vitality. All the experiments in the three 
tests noted go to prove that hogs are more 
profitable when fed a balanced ration, are 
more healthy and more vigorous. Of course 
the ration will be determined largely by the 
price of feed, but for young animals this 
should not be given as much weight as it is 
later when they are being prepared for 
market. 


Draft Horse Breeding Now Profitable. 


J. H. SKINNER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Farmers will find the greatest profit in 
raising draft herses, as such require the 
minimum amount of training; are less 
likely to be blemished and in case they are, 
the blemish does not count as much off the 
value. They are the least trouble, more 
easily cared for, most suitable for farm 
work, and at the age of five or six years 
find a ready market at more profit than 
any other class of horses. The _ greatest 
profit will certainly come to the man who 
keeps good, big drafty mares weighing 1450 
to 1700 pounds in ordinary flesh, to do the 
farm work and raise a colt at the same 
time. 

Such mares must have quality. 
mistaken idea to think that weight is the 
only essential in the draft horse. They 
should have weight combined with quality. 
In order to produce draft horses, the brood 
mares should be sound, and well built, 
with broad, deep bodies, wide, deep roomy 
chests; well set shoulders of moderate 
slope, shapely necks, clean cut medium 
heads showing good width between the eyes 
which should be large, clear and prominent, 
The muzzle should be large, not coarse, and 
the nostril large and open. 

Her back should be broad, strong, straight 
and moderately short with long well sprung 
ribs, wide loin and hips; her rump should 
not be too steep; her quarters should be 
heavily muscled, of good length, deep and 
broad, with strongly muscled lower 
thigh; her legs should be straight, not 
turning in or out, strong, clean-cut and 
free from blemishes, such as spavin, ring- 
bone, and thoroughpin; her hocks should 
be clean, wide and strong; her pasterns 
should not be too short and stubby, nor 
too straight; her feet should be medium to 
large in size with wide heels, concave soles, 
not too flat, and free from sidebones. The 
horn of the hoof should be dense and hard, 
but not shelly. 

More attention should be given to bone 
in both. brood mares and stallions which are 
expected to produce draft horses. On ev- 
ery hand we find horses of good weight, but 
entirely too light in bone. The market 
wants weight and action, with quality and 
plenty of bone, without coarseness. 

Such mares as described will in most 
cases produce large, well-shaped colts, ca- 
pable of making first-class draft horses, if 
bred to a large, pure-bred stallion of any 
of the draft breeds, weighing 1800 to 2200 
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s in running a wagon knows that it 
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The old reliable remedy for Spavins, Ringbones, Splints, 
rbs, ete., and all Lameness. Relieves immediately, 
cures quickly. Price, $1; six for $5. 
Cured Spavins of Ten Years’ Standing. 
Earlville, N. Y4 Mar. 11, 1901. 
Dr B. J. Kendall Co., Gentlemen:—Some years ago I used your Kendall’s 
Bpavin Cure on horse that had two Bone Spavins, and it removed them 
entirely. These Spavins had been on him from birth, and were of ten years® 
Standing. I now have a case ofa mare that was injured by falling through 
@ bridge, and am going to give her complete treatment with your Spavin 
Cure. ery truly yours, CLARE 0. PORT. 
Ask your druggist for KENDALL’ SPAVIN CURE, 
also ‘+A Treatise on the Horse,”’ the Book free, or address 
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Flavor 


in butter, cheese, cream and all 
other milk products means high 
price. That means profit to the 
maker and the man owning cows. 


The Ideal 


ai Milk Cooler 


tak@* out all odors arising from feed, stabling or hand- 
ling. Makes the milk sweet, pure , 
J£asy to « perate, easy to clean, large cooling surface, 
ample, strong and durable. Circulars and prices free. 


OAKES & BURGER, 21 Main St., Cattaraugus, N.Y 
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LIVE STOCK AND 
Milk Prices Compared for Six Months. 


DAIRY 


April May June July Aug Sept 
Peunds milk to factory, 1901........0......2- 15,806 25,390 28,382 30,9990 23,451 27,102 
Net factory price p 100 Ibs.............22-++++ $0.64 $0.75 $0.78 $0.77 $0.80 $0.88 
Cash received from factory, 1901............102.75 197.68 223.27 239.29 188.49 239.70 
WOO WHF BS TOG BD 106 is ccc ccevciccese cise - 14.83 22.88 25.59 28.03 21.15 24.28 
Total value milk and whey, 1901............. 117.58 220.56 248.86 267.32 209.64 263.98 
Milk station price offered, 1902.............++ 95 85 -75 80 .90 1.00 
Value 1901 milk at 1902 station price........ 150.15 215.81 212.86 247.92 211.05 271.02 
ee OE ee I ook occ ret kicccccsewscees 32.57 — — — 1.41 7.04 
Net. gaits. CROGME TRCTOTY. «.o occ.cicce covsvcenes ces 4.75 36.00 19.40 — _ 


Gain, cheese factory over milk station, $19.13. 


pounds, and having plenty of bone, good 
form, quality and action. 

What has been said regarding the mare 
should apply more forcibly to the stallion. 
Breed to the strongly masculine stallion and 
be sure that he is sound and free*from de- 
fects and blemishes. The stallion should 
be massive and powerful, with a kind, en- 
ergetic disposition, and the more style and 
action he has, the more desirable he is to 
breed to. Avoid the dull, sluggish, indif- 
ferent animal. See that the stallion has a 
moderately wide gait, a good, straight, reg- 
ular, square walk, picking his feet up well. 
If a poor walker and his feet constantly 
quarrel when trotting, avoid him. Avoid 
the stallion with an ill-shaped head, as his 
offspring is not apt to be any better in this 
particular. 

Above all, select the stallion suited to 
your mares. If they are not suited to rais- 
ing draft horses, don’t breed them to the 
draft stallion expecting to get draft horses. 
Hundreds of mares that are bred ought 
never to have been expected to raise colts. 
Some may have mares that are suited to 
raising coach or carriage horses, but they 
are not many, comparatively speaking. 
Where there are*such, ‘breed them to first- 
class stallions of that type. Whatever the 
kind, produce a horse for a definite purpose 
by first getting all the information you can 
on market classes and standards, then fol- 





Cheese Factory Prices vs Milk Station. 


A. 8S. HEMENWAY, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N YX. 





Some of our farmers were much disap- 
pointed because the new milk station at 
De Kalb Junction did not offer an average 
price of $1 per 100 for milk this season. In 
the following paragraph I have prepared a 
table showing what my last year’s milk 
netted me at the cheese factory. I have 
also compared it with what the same milk 


would have amounted to at prices offered | 


by milk station for same months this year. 

Although the factory appears to net $19.13, 
the most for the six months given, I am 
satisfied that the higher prices paid by the 


milk station during the balance of the year | 





would bring the station out ahead in the 


end. Evidently a small decline in price of 
cheese this season would leave the factory 
considerably behind. 

Dairy Problems—I am milking one two- 
year old thoroughbred Jersey, fresh No- 
vember 7; one three-year-old grade Jer- 
sey and one ll-year-old grade Jersey cow. 
I saved the milk for three days and got 
115 pounds, besides what we used in the 
family. I ran it through a separator and 
got 21 pounds cream, which churned 6% 
pounds packed butter. Is that good, very 
good or extra? I would like to hear from 
other readers through this paper. My herd 


lowing some systematic line of breeding. averaged 310 pounds butter last year, and 
P P ai #8 K , over 300 pounds the last five years. I have 
Feeding Experiences with Pea-vina Ensilage no silo. I am feeding hay, corn and oats 
cee ground with about half bran.—[{[A. W. 


We pay $2 per ton at the canning factory 
for peavine ensilage. We fed pea and corn 
ensilage half and half, about 10 pounds of 


Smith, Cayuga County, N Y. 





When to Put Sheep on Pasture—As soon 


each two feeds a day, morning and evening, as grass appears, the ewes and lambs 
making about 40 pounds a day. Some of my should be allowed to run on grass, and 
neighbors fed 40 pounds of pea ensilage a turned into shelter at night. This green 


day with corn fodder or hay at noon, As 
to the relative value of pea ensilage, and 
bran and meal, we consider the former 
cheaper than the latter. It leaves our cows 
in better shape. When they are dry they 
are less feverish and constipated.—[Weimer 
Brothers, Madison County, N Y. 

I fed 20 pounds peavine ensilage at a 
feed, night and morning, with hay at noon. 
Peavine ensilage is cheaper at $2 per ton 
than hay at $5 per ton for me to feed. I 
have fed five pounds at a feed to my team 
night and morning in place of grain and 
they are as sleek as mules. To my colts I 
fed three toefour pounds at a feed with good 
hay and no grain. They have grown like 
weeds. For a mare in foal I think there 
is nothing like it. It keeps the digestion 
good.—[R. G. Wright, Madison County, N Y. 





Scotch and American Ayrshires—With 
many the opinion prevails that’ the 
breeder of Ayrshires must occasional- 
ly go to Scotland in order to keep up his 
herd. There, it is claimed, the animals 
are more productive because of better care 
and breeding. The secretary of the Ameri- 
can Ayrshire association, C. M. Winslow, 
has compiled some figures showing the rec- 
ords of eight Scotch Ayrshires and of eight 
American-bred animals. The results show 
that the Ayrshire cow in Scotland gives 
more milk in a day, but the Ayrshire cow 
in America produces more butter. 





Strangers Among Sheep—One of your 
correspondents claims sheep ought to be 
kept quiet and no stranger allowed in their 
building. I prefer my ewes to get accus- 
tomed to receiving callers; then. when I 


have a buyer they are not frightened.— 
[Charles F. Newell, Essex County, Mass, 


feed, in connection with hay and a grain 
ration, will keep them in first-class condi- 
tion. As soon as there is plenty of: grass, 
the grain ration can be diminished and in 
some cases stopped altogether. 





Keeping Rrewers’ Grain—I would like to 
hear from some experienced readers rela- 
tive to their methods of keeping brewers’ 
grain in the same manner as Silage is kept. 
We get a surplus of this material in the 
summer and a proportionate scarcity in 
the winter and I would like to know how to 
keep it.—[|James R. Gwilliam, Camden 
County, N J. 
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Spring Humors 


Come to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other erup- 
tions, besides loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, fits of biliousness, indigestion and 
headache. 
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The sooner one gets rid of them the bet- 
ter, and the way to get rid of them and 
to build up the system that has suffered 
from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring Medi- 
cine par excellence, of unequalled strength 
in purifying the blood as shown by un- 


equalled, radical and permanent cures of 
Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimpies 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh ° Dyspepsia 


Accept no substitute, but be sure to get 
Hood’s and get it to-day. 
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Your money refunded if it fails. 
VET. DEPT., R. 7. BOOTH co., 
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Commercial Agriculture. 
Utilizing Canadian Lumber. 
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The official figures showing foreign trade 
in lumber and timber during the fiscal year 
1801 presents some interesting facts rela- 
tive to the unsatisfactory working of the 
tariff. The record fully confirms the po- 
sition taken by this journal sev- 
eral years ago, in refusing to support at 
that time the request of the lumber inter- 
ests that a stiff duty be placed against 
Canadian lumber and timber. We denied 
the claim that this commodity should be 
classed as an agricultural product; farm- 
ers are consumers rather than producers of 
lumber and timber manufactures, and need 
no such “protection.” Later developments 
show that the paper trust, which with 
other allied interests secured a high tar- 
iff on lumber and timber, at once ad- 
vanced the price of news print paper. 
Along the same line our Canadian friends 
as a retaliatory measure placed costly re- 
strictions on all timber cut for shipment 
in any shape to the United States, subse- 
quently modifying this somewhat. 

The change in the tariff has carried di- 
rect benefit to the highly capitalized paper 
trust, and has added to the cost of all 
lumber used in building houses, barns, 
fences, farm structures, machinery, furni- 
ture, etc. Imports of cheap Canadian lum- 
ber have been restricted, and during the 
fiscal year last closed our purchases of 
wood pulp, chiefly Canadian, have been 
small, only 46,700 tons, against 82,400 tons 
in 1900. Seven months’.imports of wood 
pulp, to February 1, 1902, were 34,000 tons, 
against 46,000 tons same period two years 
ago. When next reciprocity with Canada 
is next taken up, this whole question should 
be given due consideration. The following 
table shows the foreign movement of lum- 
ber within the last few years: 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN LUMBER. 
[Exclusive of hewn timber, laths, shingles, 
etc. 

-Imports into a S~ - Exports from U 8. 
Year ended ™m To 

June 30 Total Total Canad 
Lumber M ft 
1901 . 606,070 
1900 809,851 
1899 ...... 646,837 
1896 ......1,119,024 
1895 765,408 
1892 . 663,253 
Wood tons. 
1901 .. 46,756 
1900 82,441 
18$9 33,319 
1896 45,143 
1895 28,440 13,029 _ 
aoe... <... Gee 12,550 — 

a Not classified in official returns earlier 
than ’99. 


ascites aes 

Our Export Flour Trade will be seriously 
hampered by a duty of five pence per hun- 
dred weight on all entering Great Britain. 
This is due to the fact that the rate is rela- 
tively higher than on wheat, thus favoring 
the English miller. Flour manufacturers say 
the new taxes mean a discrimination of 
4 to 7 cents per barrel, which would 
absorb the average milling profits on export 
fiour. Possibly this may be overcome if 
our millers can” secure lower freights: to 
the seaboard. British millers are also 
favored by getting liberal quantities of 
splendid spring wheat from the Canadian 
northwest. This cannot be ground into 
flour at home, owing to lack of milling 
facilities; aor can it be so changed at 
Duluth because of the United States tariff. 


Canada 


490,571 
678,900 
423,720 


1,677,225 
1,561,343 
1,410,912 
1,059,148 
913,928 
844,277 


30,764 

14,277 

27,966 
a 


86,317 


663,134 


36,844 
58,999 
28,135 
29,197 


pulp, 


Fruit Packers to Combine—The Amer- 
ican packing assn, with a capital of $5,000,- 
000, was recently organized in -Del to 
combine and operate all the fruit and 
vegetable packing establishments in N J, 
Del and Md, a total of about 130. . The 
success of the venture remains to be 
seen. The officers are: President, W, P. 
Huston, Philadelphia; vice-president, W. L. 
Stevens, New Jersey; treasurer, R. K. Neff, 
Philadelphia; secretary, C. M.. Dashiell, 
Princess Anne, Md. 


Orchard and Garden. 
Desirable Packages for Handling Fruit. 


A study of the markets in any large city, 
New York in particular, shows a great va- 
riety of fruit packages. The most popular 
and satisfactory package for strawberries 
is the 32-quart carrier, now quite univers- 
ally used.-.Fruit properly ripened, packed 
and shipped under favorable conditions 
usually arrives in these packages in the 
most distant markets in first-class condi- 
tion. 

The greatest irregularity is seen in the 
peach basket. The bulk of fruit from the 
south is packed and shipped in the six- 
basket carrier, one of the very best and 
most convenient packages ever placed upon 
the market, particularly where fruit must 
be shipped long distances. For choice 
peaches, pears, grapes and other fruit, 
there is no package equal to it. Our illus- 
tration shows a package of this sort. The 
crate holds six baskets in two rows with a 
rest or partition between. The baskets 
usually contain four quarts, the entire 
package containing about %& bushel. The 
crates can be purchased “knocked down” 
ready to be put together. The baskets are 
complete and ready for use. The price for 
six basket carriers varies somewhat in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The aver- 
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a very convenient and popular package 
upon the market. These baskets are used 
quite extensively for both peaches and 
pears. The 1-5 size with slatted covers cost 
about. $3 per 100.. Where lined with tarla- 
tan $1 more. They may be purchased 
either with slatted or solid tops; the latter 
being used more especially for grapes. In 
may western orchards the large bushel 
basket, with the slatted top, as shown in 
the cut, is used quite extensively for ship- 
ping peaches in bulk to the market or can- 
nery. This package is quite satisfactory 
and fruit when properly packed usually 
arrives in fairly good condition. These are 
also used quite extensively in shipping 
early apples, onions, etc; basket with cover 
costs about 13c. 

In the western New York peach belt the 
1-3 bushel basket shown above is very ex- 
tensively used for local markets, without 
cover. The baskets are filled rounding full 
and covered with tarlatan. They are very in- 
convenient for handling and shipping long 
distances. The six-basket carrier, or the 
climax package would be much more pref- 
erable. These baskets are sold in the local 
markets with covers for about $30 per 1000. 
In somt sections the % bushel basket is 
covered with a splint oval cover as shown 
in picture. The common flat slat cover is 
more generally used, however. 

For cantaloups the slatted crate 12 by 12 
by 24 inches is widely used, particularly 


TWO POPULAR PACKAGES FOR PEACHES AND OTHER FRUITS 


Our illustration shows the one-fifth bushel climax basket and the six-basket car- 


rier filled with peaches as packed in the Michigan orchard of Roland 


Morrill, with 


methods of packing and covering. Only first-class fruit is shipped. The variety shown 


is St John and brought top prices on the market. 


Each basket in the carrier was 


lined with white paper before the fruit was packed. The paper was then carefully 


folded over the top, after which the lid was nailed on. 


Each carrier is labeled on 


the ends and each package contains a slip giving the name and address of the 


owner as well as the name of the orchard. 


age per 100 for carrier and baskets is about 
$15. 

In Maryland and Delaware the % bushel 
Delaware basket, shown in our illustration, 
is quite extensively used. In the opinion 
of some growers it is a convenient pack- 
age, much cheaper than others and has 
been in high favor for many years. There 
is a movement on foot, led by progressive, 
up-to-date growers on the peninsula, to 
adopt a more satisfactory package. It is 
conceded by most growers that for fruit 
of superior quality the six-basket carrier is 
supreme above all other packages. In New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia the 5% and % bushel baskets are quite 
commonly used. For lower grades of 
peaches the 7-8 bushel crate or. box is very 
popular. Few peaches of the Blue Ridge 
and Alleghany mountain fruit belts are put 
up in smaller baskets. 

In Michigan and Missouri the six-basket 
carrier is largely. used for the best: grades 
of fruit. The 1-5 bushel climax basket 
with the slatted top,, often covered with 
pink tarlatan, is a very popular ‘basket in 
western markets. The most popular sizes 
in use~are the 1-5, 4% and % bushél. A 
large amount of choice fruit.is packed in 
the 1-5 basket in Michigan orchards. It is 


for melons shipped long distances. The half- 
bushel climax basket is also very popular. 
It is an attractive package when filled with 
small melons of uniform size. For lettuce, 
string beans, peas, etc, the half-barrel 
basket with covers is very satisfactory. 
They are also used occasionally for canta- 
loups, potatoes, apples, etc. On the whole 
practically all the large markets are de- 
manding the medium sized package, such 
as the climax’ baskets, for local trade. 
Fruit growers would do well to carefully 
consider the question of packages before 
placing the products upon the market. Con- 
sult our advertising columns for addresses 
of firms manufacturing various types of 
packages for fruit and vegetables. 

A Bean Trellis—Beans thrive much bet- 
ter. when planted at a depth of 3 inches. 
Poles 8 feet long, 2x3 inches, are set four 
fn each row. Twine is strung across and 
around them, forming a trellis. The bean 
weaves its way up through the strings, 
which form a good support, and makes a 
fine appearance when growing. Under the 
old way of setting poles at each hill, when 
the vines climb’ the pole they bind each 
other so closely that their bearing quali- 
ties are greatly hampered.—[L. E, Dimock. 





. Studies in Western New York Apple Belt. 


VIRGIL BOGUE, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y. 





Let us see what William Hallock, Bruce 
Baldwin and others that grew apples in 1901 
gid to counteract the action of the drouth 
of 1899 and 1900. They put on a very lib- 
eral coating of manure or mulch in the 
previous years. That furnished the neces- 
sary moisture and food to sustain the feed- 
ing roots near the surface, where they 
were not affected so much by the water 
shutting off the air from them. The most 
positive example of this that I can recall 
was in the case of H. J. Hise’s orchard of 
Carlyon, bearing an uncommonly large crop 
the wet season of 1890, following two dry 
That and 13 barrels grown near 
the swamp in Barre. were the only apples 
grown in Orleans county that year. Con- 
sidering it a rare opportunity to study the 
cause of the year’s failure, I went there 
to see him, and learned that in the spring 
previous he had put on this orchard an ex- 
cessive amount of plaster, ashes and phos- 


seasons. 


phate, even too much to be considered a 
safe application. It produced the condi- 
tions by which the trees bore a large crop, 


many trees being propped, with from ten to 
15 props each. 

Our orchards last year were leaved out 
the second time before exhaustion was com- 
plete by a new set of feeding roots starting 


from the upper trunk roots. While these 
new roots would aid in sustaining life in 
the. tree, they . were. not .of_ sufficient 


strength of the right kind. to grow and de- 
velop the. fruit, especially the peach and 
plums. Each class of roots have their spe- 
cific duty to perform. A.feeding root does 
not start from a. trunk. root: and furnish 
fruit. material the first year. 

To. grow. perfect fruit, having color, fla- 
vor and keeping quality, it is as necessary 
to have the developing power of the sun’s 
rays on the roots as it is.on the leaves. 
The reason for our fruit. not having its 
usual bright color in the last two years, 
was because the roots were too deep in the 
ground, being beyond the reach of the sun’s 
full influence. If we could see the wonder- 
fully thick mass of fine feeding roots; lo- 
cated just under the depth of cultivation in 
a well fed and cared for*orchard, and com- 
pare them with the absence of roots as 
now exists in most of the orchards, we 
would readily see the need of more care 
and study in this direction. If these prin- 
ciples be true, what can we do to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar failure in 
the crop of fruit? First strive to keep your 
land rich enough so the roots can feed near 
the surface of the ground, where the sun’s 
rays have their greatest developing power. 
In dry seasons, cultivate often, mulch with 





manure, litter of any kind, or apply land 
plaster, salt and phosphates. 
Move Bees in Spring. | 
F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Many are obliged to move bees from one 
location to another during spring. It is 
desirous to move them to their new loca- 
tion before the flowers bloom. I try to have 
my bees all moved during April or May, 
for at this time of the year the hives are 
quite light in stores and the bees have 
not yet begun to crowd. I examine each 
colony and then fasten the frames by 
wedging the division board up _ close to 
them. This important preparation must 
not be overlooked. Frequently we hear of 
a lot of bees being killed in transporta- 
tion by the frames swinging in the hives 
and chafing the bees to death. 

If the road is rough, load the hives with 
the frames running crosswise of the wagon. 
To avoid trouble, have the horses detached 
from the wagon, cover the load with a 
cloth and tie securely, then if a few bees 
escape during the journey they . will be 
prevented from doing any damage. Drive 
slowly and carefully and use the same pre- 
caution when unloading. If the bees can 


HORTICULTURE 


have a good flight a day or two after being 
moved, they will be all right. 

In Forcing Fruits Under Glass, I do not 
find it necessary to pollinate by hand. 
Sometimes I go over the blossoms with a 
camel’s-hair brush, but do not consider it 
necessary. I like to keep the atmosphere 
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much damper than has generally been rec- 
ommended.—[William Turner, Westchester 
County, N Y. 

When to Thin Plums—Where the mar- 
ket does not discriminate between medium 
sized and large plums, thinning will not 
pay unless the trees decidedly overbear. 








DID NOY KNOW SHE — 
HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE 





Thousands 


Have Kidney 


Trouble and Never 


Suspect It. 





Gertrude Warner Scott Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root. 


Women suffer untold misery because the 
nature of their disease is not correctly un- 
derstood; in many cases when doctoring 
they are led to believe that womb trouble 
or female weakness of some sort is respon- 
sible for their ills, when in fact disordered 
kidneys are the chief cause of their dis- 
tressing troubles. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. A trial will 
convincé anyone—and you may have a sam- 
ple bottle sent free, by mail. 

Among the many famous “investigated 
cures of Swamp-Root; the one we publish 
this. week .for -the benefit of our readers, 
speaks in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 

Vinton, lowe, July 15th, 1901. 
DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamto N, -Y. 

Gentlemen:—In the summer of 1593, I was taken vio- 
lently ill. My trouble began with pain in my stomach 
and back, so severe that it seemed as if knives were 
cutting me, I was treated by two of the best physicians 
in the county. and consulted another. None of them 
suspected -_ s cause of vy trouble was kidney dis- 
ease. They all told me that had cancer of the stom- 
ach, and would die. I grew so weak that I could not 
walk any more than a child a month old, and I only 
weighed sixty pounds. One day my brother saw in a 
paper your advertisement of Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney remedy, He bought me-.a bottle at our drug -store 
and I took it..-My family could see a change in_me, for 
_ better; so eae pee more and I continued the 

of Swamp-R oot regular! I was so «weak. and run 
down that it took peunidernble to build me up again. 


| pe 





thanks to Swamp-Root, and weigh 148 

keeping house for : husband and 
Soother on a farm, Swamp-Root me after the 
doctors had failed to do me a particle of good. 


Larbiile Meira Soot 


I -, now well, 
unds, and am 





MRS. SCOTY. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp=-Root Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE—lIf you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trou- 
ble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, 


immediately, without cost to 


you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 


men and women cured. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure 


to say that you read this generous offer in the “American Agriculturist.” 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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Treatment of Oyster Shell Scale. 


PROF L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN, 


Will you please tell me whether the in- 
closed twigs from a Ben Davis apple tree 
are infested with St Joseph scale? What 
is the enlarged growth near and at the 
tips of the twigs?—{Michigan Subscriber. 

The twigs are infested with the common 
oyster shell scale, which is brown in color 
and of an elongated curved form. What 
is now seen is merely the Shell of the dead 
insect which covers a large number of eggs. 
These will hatch about June 1 and the 
young lice will crawl from beneath the shell. 
They will soon settle down and secrete a 
shell-like covering. This insect seldom 
does much harm when the orchards are cul- 
tivated and well supplied with plant food, 
but in neglected orchards the growth of 
the trees is checked and fruitfulness is pre- 
vented, owing to the loss of sap which is 
sucked up by the insects. 

During early June, before the shell has 
formed, this insect is readily killed by 
spraying the trees either with kerosene 
emulsion made with soap, or a mechanical 
emulsion of kerosene. In either case the 
application should contain about 8 % kero- 
sene. 

The “St Joseph” (San Jose) scale is quite 
unlike the oyster shell scale, being consid- 
erably smaller and nearly circular in form. 
Most of the undeveloped scales are black 
in color, and have a minute nipple in the 
center surrounded by a circular canal. 
They multiply much more rapidly than the 
common scale insects and are more in- 
jurious, often destroying a young tree in 
two or three years. 

The swellings referred to are nothing more 
- than fruit spurs, showing the scars where 
the fruit was attached. When the fruit 
spurs take on the form of those submitted, 
it generally indicates that the trees have 
been overproductive,and unless they are 
properly cultivated and well fertilized the 
trees are likely to suffer from it. 


A Substitute for Bordeaux Mixture. 


So many farmers have had trouble with 
the nozzle clogging when using bordeaux 
mixture that any substitute which would 
be equally effective and would flow freely 
through the nozzle would be welcome. Such 
a substitute comes from Prof Prilleaux of 
France. The formula is as follows: 

For 25 gallons of the spraying liquid, 
Blake and make into milk of lime, four 
pounds of quick lime; dissolve ffour pounds 
molasses in one gallon water and mix with 
the milk of lime, which will: make a solu- 
tion of saccharate of lime. Stir thorough- 
ly and let stand for a few hours. Next 
dissolve four pounds bluestone in eight or 
ten gallons water and pour into the lime- 
molasses mixture, while stirring briskly. 
The mixture becomes very turbid with the 
gypsum formed, which may be allowed to 
settle, leaving a clear, greenish solution of 
saccharate of copper, which may be drawn 
off from the sediment, thus obviating all 
danger of clogging the spray nozzle and 
leaving no discoloration on leaf or fruit. If 
it is to be used on leafless trees it may be 
thinned at once to 25 gallons, since even 
thus the liquid fs anuch thinner than the 
bordeaux mixture of equal strength. I 
wonder if any American experiment station 
or farmer has tried this substitute, and if 
so what the result was.—[B. W. McK. 

The formula as given by Mr McKeen was 
first published by Perret, Jor d’Ag Prat, 
1892, April, 508. Perret claims that the 
chemical reactions involved are the same 
as those given by Mr McKeen, and we-do 
not see any reason why this should not be 
true. Even if the chémical reactions as 
given by Perret are not correct, if . the 
liquid above the ealcium sulphate remains 
blue or green, this is the sign that copper 
is present, either in solution or very fine 
suspension, in either of which cases it 
would doubtless serve the purpose for which 
it is intended. Mr E. G.. Ledeman in his 
book, The Spraying of Plants, says in re- 
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gard to this preparation: “The mixture may 
be recommended for trial, although in this 
country it will hardly prove superior to 
the preparation commonly employed.”—[H. 
W. Wiley, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Smothering Black Knot. 


JOE A. BURTON, INDIANA. 


Last spring my wife was assisting in re- 
moving the paper sacks from crop-pollen- 
ized apples. Passing an Abundance plum 
tree, we discovered black knot near the 
base of a limb well loaded with plums. We 
decided not to remove the limb until the 
plums ripened, but my wife, afraid the knot 
might spread to other limbs or trees, care- 
fully bound it with the paper sacks and 
tied them carefully above and below the 
knot. — 

Going to the tree a few days ago to re- 
move and burn the knot, I found it dead 
and the wound it had made healed over. I 
was astonished. I resolved to tie paper 
around more knots and see if they would 
die. Then I began to think about it. How 
could paper wrapped tightly about black 
knot kill it? Why, of course it would kill 
it. Smother it out, just as a straw pile 
would smother out briars, Canada thistles 
or anything else. Black knot is a plant as 
much as a briar or thistle. Simply shut off 
its breath and it is bound to die. 

I have some corroborative evidence along 
this line. Last winter, by the direction of 
our state entomologist, Prof J. Troop, I 
warned the people in Orleans to destroy all 
black knot on their plum trees. One man 
wrapped the knots on his trees and then 
bound them with rags. I have examined 
these knots and find them mostly dead and 
the wounds healed. The rags were not so 
air-tight as the paper; hence the incom- 
pleteness of their work. 


Destroying White Grubs—In Bergen 
county, New Jersey, many raspberry fields 
are being seriously injured by white_grubs. 
While this pest is abundant the poison bran 
mash could be used to destroy them. It 
should be placed along close to the canes. 
Care should be taken, however, to Keep 
this stuff from birds and animals. The 
mash can be made by using one pound of 
white arsenic with 50 pounds of bran, thor- 
oughly mixing with two quarts molasses 
and enough water to make a thick mash. 
Distribute close to the plants or in the 
vicinity of the place where the grubs could 
get at it. It is stated that the. grubs girdle 
the young canes just above the surface of 
the ground. 


Katydids and Cranberries—Last fall 
Prof Smith of the New Jersey experiment 
station made a series of investigations 
relative to the control-of this insect pest. 
He says that to contro] katydid injury, 
dams and bog surroundings should be 
burned over during the winter to destroy 
the grasses and the eggs which have been 
deposited. Keep the bogs free as possible 
and this will drive the insects to the 
edges to deposit the eggs. There they can 
be reached any time during the winter, 
when the ground is bare and frozen. 


For Potato Blight, I put the paris green 
or london purple in the bordeaux mixture, 
using the same amount of poison as if used 


‘separately. This I do at the first spraying 
and once or twice afterward. It saves.time 
and labor. This year I shall use arsenate 
of lead instead and add it to the bordeaux 
mixture—[Walter E. Overend, Worcester 
County, Mass. 


Wheat Stem Maggot may be held in 
check by the application of commercial fer- 
tilizers or sowing of strips of wheat or 
barley as trap crops and the destruction of 
these traps. 


Downy Mildew of lima beans can be 
pretty thoroughly prevented by the use of 
bordeaux mixture, 


PESTS 
Vegetable Gardening. 


Growing Watermelons Commercially. 
H. T. EASTMAN, ILLINOIS. 

The ground for melons is plowed in the 
fall and marked off both ways with a one<- 
horse plow in squares 9x9 feet. Two good 
shovelfuls of stable manure are then placed 
on each check and allowed to remain until 
spring. As soon as the ground can be 
worked, I go on it with a one-horse culti- 
vator and follow the marks each way. This 
stirs up and spreads the manure. 

A few days before planting, I take a one< 
horse plow and turn a furrow on each side 
of the original mark. This is also done 
both ways. A hill is thus formed about 2 
feet square. These hills are carefully hoed 
and fined so that the ground will be in the 
best possible condition. For my early crop 
of melons, *I start the plants in a hotbed 
with the “‘Dirt band bedding box.” About 
May 5, if the weather is mild, I plant the 
seed and transplant the bedded boxes which 
should be about the time the first rough 
leaves are the size of a dollar. The ground 
is worked at once with an ordinary culti- 
vator, plowing both ways. The hoe is also 
used, so that all weeds are kept down and 
the ground is thoroughly pulverized and 
loose. 

After the vines start, never run a culti- 
vatcr or plow near the ends, for the roots 
are lower than the vines and must not be 
disturbed. After the vines are well started, 
do all the cultivating with a hoe. If you 
desire to raise very large melons, never 
pull up a weed, but simply cut it off with 
a knife. This same rule applies to canta- 
loupes, except that a sandy soil is best for 
watermelons, while a clay loam is best for 
cantaloupes. By the above plan I have 
raised some phenomenal crops, both so far 
as quantity is concerned and also quality. 
Leave only two plants in the hill. 


Marking Parsnip Rows—In puanting 
parsnips it is quite important to mark the 
rows so they may be cultivated before the 
plants are up. For several years I have 
mixed a littie lettuce with the parsnip seed 
before planting. The lettuce comes up in 
a few days, so the rows can be cultivated 
as often as desired before the parsnips 
are up. <As soon as the parsnip plants are 
large enough they should be weeded and 
the lettuce taken out. I plant in drills 24 
inches apart and cultivate with a hand 
wheel hoe that works both sides of the 
rcw at once, then go through the centers 
with a 14-tooth horse cultivator. When 
hand weeding thin the plants to about ‘6 
inches apart in the row and do all the cul< 
tivating with a horse after the plants are 5 
or 6 inches high.—[Milton A. Brown, Ply- 
mouth County, Mass, 


Among Varieties of Celery, White Plume 
is considered by Kalamazoo growers one of 
the very best for early summer, Perle Les 
Grande for fall and Winter Queen the fa 
vorite for winter. Other excellent varie« 
ties are Golden Price, Perfection, Schu- 
mackers and Golden Heart. All the sum- 
mer varieties are bleached with boards, 10 
to 12 feet long and 10 to 14 inches wide. 
They are set on edge close to -the plants 
on either side and held together by short 
wires hooked over the edges. Only the 
winter varieties are bleached with earth, 
The summer and early fall varieties rust 
and rot badly when the earth is used for 
bleaching, owing to the extreme heat. 


Peanut Culture in the North—I plantec 
a.few peanuts near Cold Spring Harbor 
last year. They grew well, but the nuts 


‘ were soft when I dug them. They were 


planted late. Can someone who has had 
experience tell me what the trouble was?— 
[H. R. Situs, Long Island. 


In Pruning give an open top so that the 
fruit will ripen better and attain higher 
color. 











A Successful Year with Poultry. 





THE RECORD AND DOINGS OF MRS ELECTA E. 
PORTER OF UTAH IN AMERICAN AGRICUi- 
TURIST’S POULTRY CONTEST. 


After a year of careful study I am satis- 
fied that there is no other business so pleas- 
ant, healthful and profitable as keeping 
poultry. My neighbors are also becoming 
converted to this idea. They think my suc- 
cess during: the contest year simply won- 
derful. In June, when I had between 360 
and 400 chiekens of various sizes, people 
would come quite a distance to see them. 
I started the year with 38 hens, two males 
and 22 chicks, all Plymouth Rocks, and 
closed it with 38 hens, two males and 16 
chicks. The hens laid during the year 4600 
eggs, an average of 122 each, and I raised, 
sold and ate 395 chicks for $79.90, the eggs 
brought $51.70, the food cost $21.70, labor 
worth $20.05, fowls bought $1.70, which left 
a profit of $88.15. 

I put down in lime, by recipe given in 
American Agriculturist Year Book, 74 1-3 
dozen eggs and sold these during the holi- 
days at 25 cents per dozen. Some of my 
neighbors and myself used eggs from the 
bottom:of the barrel for cake frosting, etc, 
and could see no difference between them 
and fresh eggs. The merchants also tested 
them. A few of the rules which I tried to 
observe in caring for the fowls are: Keep 
the house free from dampness by allowing 
a flood of sunlight; sunshine is better than 
medicine. Provide a dusting and stratch- 
ing place where you can throw grain and 
Induce the fowls to take the needful exer- 
cise. Give plenty of fresh air, an abun- 
dance of fresh water and never allow the 
fowls to go thirsty. Feed systematically. 
Give soft food in morning and whole grain 
at night. Above all things, keep the house 
clean and well ventilated. Use plenty of 
sulphur and insect powder to keep down 
lice. Don’t breed too many kinds of fowls 
at the same time. Keep the best birds for 
next year’s breeding and send the rest to 
market. 

The poultry house is inclosed with rustic 
lumber put on lengthwise. It is lined in- 
side with rough boards, the space between 
being filled with sawdust. The ceiling is 
of matched lumber covered with about 4 
inches of sawdust. The walls and ceiling 
are covered with domestic cloth put on with 
paste, which makes a smooth surface that 
is easily whitewashed. The rafters are of 
13-foot joists and the roof shingled. A pas- 
sageway, 3% feet wide, runs the length of 
the building, and a 2-foot door opens into 
each of the three pens. The window in 
each pen is 5x6 feet. The nests are mov- 
able frames 1% feet square and 6 inches 
high. The perches, which are 2 feet from 
the floor, are movable and all on the same 
level. 

As the weather grows warmer great care 
must be exercised that mites and lice do 
not.get a start, therefore I clean and ren- 
ovate the house oftener than during the 
winter. As I have no cut bone I use meat 
scraps, often mixing one pound meat, one 
pound chop, two pounds bran, a little salt 
and a teaspoonful red pepper, wetting it 
up with hot milk. I feed the young chicks 
often such food as bread crumbs in milk, 
cracked wheat, etc. For very.young chicks 
I feed hard-boiled eggs chopped fine and 
mixed with bread crumbs. 

I keep plenty of wood ashes, fine lime and 
sulphur sprinkled where the hens usually 
take their dust bath. I rub insect powder 
and sulphur on _ sitting hens, whitewash, 
fumigate and put coal oil on roosts often. 
I never feed sour feed to old or young 
fowls. As the hot weather increases fowls 
need shade, which I consider as important 
as sunshine in winter. I provide plenty of 
green food and see that the water supply 
is always abundant and clean, and that a 
tonic of tincture of iron is given once a 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They enrich the éarth. 


tilizers. 


week. During summer I spade up a little 
ground each evening, so the chicks can get 
worms, 

In September I make ready for colder 
weather and give all parts of the building 
a thorough cleaning. I feed for egg pro- 
duction also, giving a variety of grain and 
plenty of green food, waste vegetables and 
fruit. I also set six hens in order to have 
young chicks to market during the holi- 
days. I feed some linseed meal to assist 
the molting process. During extreme cold 
weather in winter I hang old carpets at 
night in front of the windows and door and 
keep the fowls in until 10 a m. 





Reviving Chilled Turkeys—One day in 
May I found six turkeys, just hatched, that 
had crawled outside the nest. The distance 
from the ground where they lay to the nest 
was not over 3 inches, yet they could not 
jump up so there they lay overcome. with 
the cold, and as I supposed, dead. Taking 
one of the little things in my hand I was 
about to consign it to the oblivion of an 
early grave when it opened its mouth and 
gasped. Life was not quite extinct. Imme- 
diately I took the whole six and started for 
the house. Placing them in a basket I 
opened the oven door, drew out the top 
grate and set the basket thereon. After a 
few minutes one after another began to 
show signs of returning. consciousness and 
all were eventually returned to the mother 
as lively as crickets. Not once only, but 
several times, have I succeeded in restoring 
chilled poults to life by this means.—[Mrs 
E. R. Wood, Genesee County, Mich. 





Preserving Eggs—The best simple pre- 
servative for keeping eggs is a solution of 
water glass (silicate of soda) and water. 
It has been tried repeatedly by experiment 
stations and poultry keepers and with 
generally satisfactory results. Last year 
I put down 20 dozen fresh eggs in April 
in a 60-pound butter tub and poured over 
them one quart water glass mixed with 
ten quarts soft water. The eggs were 
placed large end up and the tub set in a 
dark place in a cool cellar and the wooden 
cover put on. The eggs were used as need- 
ed and the last taken out March 1 were 
as good as when put in. The white was 
of natural color and consistency and beat 


up nicely, while the yolk hung together 
when~ the egg was broken.—[Edwin C, 
Powell. 





Eggs Not Hatching—The chief trouble 
with infertile eggs is from not keeping 
enough roosters. One cock to 25 hens is 
sometimes enough of the small, active 
breeds like Leghorns, Hamburgs or Games 
if the fowls have free range, but where 
so many hens are kept the cock is sure to 
have his favorites ‘and some are neglected. 
Better results will be obtained from keep- 
ing one to every 15 hens of the small 
breeds, to 12 of the medium ones and to 
eight or ten of the large ones. After the 
breeding season some of the surplus cocks 
should be disposed of. r 





Shed for Young Chicks—I do not think 
chicks should be on the ground both night 


and day. They need a floor under them 
at night. I built a long shed, with tight 
floor and boarded all around except in 


front. It was partitioned off to give each 
hen with 20 chicks about 3x4 feet of floor 
space. The coops were put in here and 
when the chicks were big enough to take 
away from the hen, I take out the coops 
and put in roosts.—[George H. Aldrich, 
Cheshire County, N H. 


For the English Market, fowls of about 
five pounds weight, dressed, are the best 
size. They want a bird with a white flesh 
and skin instead of yellow, and they object 
to\black legs or feathers on the legs. While 
the Plymouth Rock and Wyandot have 
yellow flesh and legs, the celor can be in- 
fluenced considerably by the feed. Oats 
and skimmilk have a _ tendency to make 
them light colored. 
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Poor Soils 


are made richer and more productive 
and rich soils retain their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, by the use of fertilizers 
with a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree—which give all 
details. 
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Farmers will not forget the high prices of 
feeds the past year. Preparations should 
be made at once for a good supply to carry 
dairy cattle and farm stock in general next 
year. Why not plan for several silos; now 
is the time to complete plants for silage 
crops. 





a 

With potatoes a dollar a bushel and 
better in the city markets, onions $1.50, 
flaxseed $1.75, pea and marrow beans that 
price to $2, an enormous acreage is inev- 
itable. With good cultural conditions, 
heavy production of these staple and spe- 
cial crops is sure. Farmers must use the 
greatest care in growing these crops to 
come out with a reasonable profit. In the 
case of the specialties, such as_ onions, 
beans and perhaps tomatoes for canning 
purposes, growers ought to fully under- 
stand the ins and outs of production and 


marketing. A big acreage, with a fair start 


in early summer, is only half the battle. 
 —— 

The oid world proposes to secure its 
share, and more too, of the cotton industry. 
Representatives of Lancashire manufac- 
turers are in New England studying Amer- 
ican mills with a view of adopting im- 
proved methods there in vogue. Russian 
capitalists are in Texas and other southern 
states looking into our methods of hand- 
ling cotton and cottonseed products. They 
contemplate erecting a cotton crushing 
plant on the southern border of Asiatic 
Russia, close to their own base of supply. 
Every effort must be made by American 


EDITORIAL 


grower, manufacturer, and exporter to re- 
tain the prestige we hold in the world’s 
markets. With cotton close to 10 cents a 
pound, this is a highly interesting subject. 


Twenty-Five Dollars for Your Experience 


As to the good and bad points of gasoline 
engines on the farm. What may work a 
revolution in agriculture is the gasoline 
engine or motor. The convenience, 
economy and cheapness of an _ up-to- 
date apparatus of thiskind are not yet fully 
realized by farmers generally. Those who use 
gasoline engines will appreciate what we 
say, but to a great mass of farmers this 
matter is. as yet an entirely new subject. 
Now, we believe that the practical experi- 
ence of farmers who have used gasoline en- 
gines will prove “of extraordinary interest 
and great helpfulness to all our readers. 
Therefore, we propose to give $25 for the 
best statements of experience in the use of 
gasoline engines or motors on the farm, in 
the home or in rural communities. The 
money will be given for the statement of 
experience that we think will be most valu- 
able to our readers, both those who never 
use this source of power and those who do 
employ it. Fine rhetoric or fine penman- 
ship will not weigh. 

What we are after is statements of expe- 
rience showing why and how, gasoline en- 
gines are not only profitable, but indispen- 
sable on the homestead, and the practical 
man not used to writing, but who has some 
practical experience to narrate,-will stand 
a much better chance to get the prizes than 
some person who may be simply glib in 
words, but) lacking in experience. Our 
money is to go to those who write their 
own personal experience as users of ¢aso- 
line engines and motors. No statements 
will be accepted!’ from manufacturers, 
agents or other interested persons, and 
while those who send in their experience 
will mention the name of their motor, it 
will not be printed. Thus we shall be able 
to get at the real merits of this interesting 
subject. Photographs, sketches or any kind 
of picture to illustrate or make plain your 
experience with gasoline motors, engines, 
etc, will be welcomed. 


Gratifying results attended the sale of 
the New England-Sumatra tobacco, grown 
under cloth, at Hartford, Ct, last week. If 
prices averaged $1.25 per pound for the 
crops sold, as the department of agricul- 
ture claims, great will be the incentive for 
the raising at home of all our wrapper to- 
bacco. While everyone admits a _ good 
profit was made on the crops sold, as a 
whole, yet there is a great difference in 
opinion as to the cost of raising, ranging 
from 46% to 80 cents per pound. Growers 
of last year’s crops claim the latter figure 
is nearer the fact and,some are even will- 
ing to make contracts with the govern- 
ment experts, if they will grow a commer- 
cial crop and prepare it ready for sale, at 
the inside figure named. There has been 
too much theorizing as to cost of raising 
the crops and growers have not stated 
facts for the public as to cost of produc- 
tion as they should. Growers believe it 
was a big mistake for the government to 
state the tobacco could be raised for less 
than 50 cents per pound. This year’s crop 
will cost much more to raise than did last 
year. The subject will be investigated by 
American Agriculturist and growers also 
kept informed as to the progress made by 
this year’s crop. 

or 

The good roads convention held recently 
at Charlotte, Va, is another illustration of 
the enterprise of the leading men of the 
south in bringing prominently to the front 
the wonderful resources of the southern 
states. Few sections are richer in varied 
natural resources than the south is to- 
day, standing supreme as the home of the 
cotton industry, with enormous deposits 
of coal and iron, vast reservoirs of oil, 
together with almost unlimited areas of 
forests, yielding tar, rosin and turpentine 
as well as lumber, with fruit and vege- 


tables that are welcoméd in all our mar- 
kets. The south certainly is destined to 
take a leading place in the development of 
good roads and railway facilities. The vast 
opportunities along agricultural lines 
should appeal to every young man who ex- 
pects to devote his life to the farm, as well 
as to capitalists who are rushing south, 
making large investments along agricul- 
tural lines. Good roads, more electric cars 
leading out-of large cities into the rural] 
districts and more railroads will do much 
to foster this favored agricultural section. 
ES Saws 

Farm realty was never in better favor 
as security for bank and private loans than 
to-day. Little danger that farmers will 
borrow recklessly simply because it is eas- 
ier to secure money at living rates. Yet 
where it is advantageous to do so, refund- 
ing old indebtedness at the lower rate, or 
using funds for legitimate business pur- 
poses, the farmer is at last securing the 
recognition long denied him. The results 
brought out in American Agriculturist’s in- 
vestigation, as printed last week, show that 
farmers in many states are enjoying the 
benefits of interest rates nearly as low as 
applying to commercial loans. Why not? 
No security is safer than a first mortgage 
on improved farm property, and bankcrs 
are beginning to realize this. 

That the strong advance in beef will re- 
sult in further extension of the cattle-feed- 
ing industry is evidenced by developments 
already discernible. Among these is the 
formation of a substantial company in 
northern central Michigan, which is now 
buying in the Chicago market some 1200 
feeding steers to place on its 4000-acre 
range in Mecosta county. Other companies 
are in embryo, with a view of utilizing 
partially idle land, once covered with 
heavy growth of timber, now well fitted for 
pasturage. Further south and east, in In- 
diana, Ohio, etc, where farmers were last 
season favored with fair crops, against a 
serious shortage in the Missouri valley, 
stock feeding the past season has been 
unusually profitable. 

Now is the time to put into practice the 
suggestions American Agriculturist has so 
often made about cooling and aerating 
milk. Last fall and winter this matter was 
emphasized at all the dairy meetings and 
many of the farmers’ institutes, but muc! 
of the enthusiasm developed at that time 
has disappeared. Old careless methods are 
being practiced during the warm days of 
spring. Dairy farmers cannot universally 
have ice, but all have cool well water. This 
makes it possible to get rid of animal 
odors at once and greatly lengthen the time 
the milk will remain sweet. 

et ee 

Many of our subscribers wonder how we 
can print such a valuable paper for so 
little money. We could not do this if it 
were not for the advertisers. Therefore, if 
you want to help us make a better paper 
with new departments added and the old 
ones still further improved, do not fail to 
buy such goods as you need through the 
advertising columns, and be sure also to 
mention the paper when writing. This will 
be a great favor to us as well as to the ad- 
vertiser. See our guarantee on this page. 


Leading all other agricultural papers 
American Agriculturist warned its readers 
in July last against the invasion of the 
seventeen-year locust due this month. Val- 
uable shrubs and trees in the infested ter- 
ritory should be protected for a few weeks 
to prevent the insects from depositing eggs 
within the twigs. This can be done with 
various kinds of coverings. 

————S— 

The postoffice and treasury departments, 
through a newly formed commission, are 
considering the establishment of a postal 
currency, and report favorably on the gen- 
eral proposition. This is a subject well 
worth not only prompt consideration but 
early adoption of some such plan as the 
Post check system. 











How to Get Good Hired Help. 


W. E. STONE, RHODE ISLAND. 





It would seem that the question of se- 
curing good and reliable farm help might 
be simplified by making the laborer feel 
that he is wanted on the farm. No one is 
ambitious who knows that he is hired only 
because he is actually needed by a man 
who would discharge him any minute if 
his services could be dispensed with. Pos- 
sibly if the wages were fixed at a reason- 
eble rate for the year, and not cut down 
to board and a mere pittance in winter, 
the tendency would be to induce good help 
to stay. 

Again the farmer should not demand 
more than a reasonable day’s work. Don’t 
work a full day in the field and then com- 
pel the hired help to do the chores, but 
stop the outside work early enough to leave 
time for milking. It is not wise to do un- 
necessary work on Sunday, there is enough 
that has td be done. Possibly, too, it is un- 
wise to let the hired man’s pay run. Pay 
him regularly at the end of the month to 
keep him in necessary spending money. 
The man who indulges in a spree after 
every pay day is not good help under any 
condition and had better be discharged. 

If it is possible, it,is well to make a good 
man feel himself a part of the family as it 
were. Do not relegate him to a side table 
and make him sleep in the stable, but give 
him a good bed and board. Docking on 
stormy days, letting pay day come irregu- 
larly, and making the hired man feel the 
family is above him generally is a pretty 
gure way to sicken even a good hand. 
Farm work at its best is confining, but 
need not be irksome if the farmer, by the 
exercise of judgment and generosity, treats 


his help as he would like to be treated 
were he in a similar position. 
rr 


Western New York Fruit Prospects Good. 





DWIGHT BECKWITH, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y. 
I think as a rule in western New York 
there is more attention paid to spraying 


than ever before. A very large number of 
the orchardists are getting engines to spray 
with. I do not believe that any per cent 
of the best fruit growers in these counties 
are going backward at all, but are more 
fully convinced than ever that thorough 
cultivation, fertilization and spraying bring 
satisfactory results. All of these things 
must be done, then, if the fruit is properly 
handled, packed and graded for the mar- 
ket, there is no doubt but what success will 
come to those who follow these plans. 

As far as we can tell the outlook for the 
coming crop is fine. The trees are healthy 
and strong and the buds opened up May 
1 in fine shape,and if it keeps on from the 
present as well as up to now, we will have 
one of the finest and largest crops that we 
ever had here. 

We found that all apples put into cold 
storage in good condition and were good 
apples, went through in nice shape. Our 
Baldwins, Greenings and Russets kept very 
nicely. We never went through as late with 
Greenings in as good shape as this year. 
We kept a few until to-day, May 1, with 
but little scald, hard and good. We did 
find some trouble with York Imperials, but 
would not want to say that they will not 
carry.good when in good condition at time 
of storing. We noticed that there was a 
cloudy condition on them early, at the same 
time ‘good hard stock. They kept hard and 


good but this cloudy condition grew on 
them and we did not carry them very 
late. 


Grape Growing in Chautauqua. 


PROF JOHN CRAIG, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





A recent trip with Prof Slingerland, of the 
college of agriculture of Cornell university, 
was made by the writer through the grape- 
growing section of Chautauqua county, N Y. 
Casual observation revealed many interest- 
ing things. It would appear that the acre- 
age of grapes will be largely increased by 
plantings made this year. Another feature 
strikes one in the increased diversification 
of fruit interests becoming yearly more 
apparent. Formerly, grapes were almost 
the exclusive crop. Now, quite extensive 
peach orchards are in bearing and more 
being planted. Plums and pears are re- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


pruning and some of the forehanded ones 
beginning cultivation. 

The two enemies of the grape interests 
which are likely to be prominent this year 
are grape root worm and thrips. The life his- 
tory of the graperoot worm has been treated 
at length by Prof Slingerland in the Cor- 
nell experiment station bulletin No 184. The 
insect is undoubtedly increasing in certain 
sections. It is, without question, the worst 
enemy of the grape in that region. While 
it is difficult to control, the case is not 
hopeless. Experiments planned for the 
control of this insect follow three distinct 
lines: (1) The use of resistant stock; (2) 
cultural methods; (3) the use of poisonous 
sprays. These experiments will be inaugu- 
rated this year with the co-operation of 
interested grape growers. 

After looking over this very interesting 
fruit region, one is impreSsed with the de- 
sirability of making some changes in the 
methods of fruit growing as practiced in 
the past. It would appear that more at- 
tention should be given to diversification. 
The region is excellently ‘adapted for the 
cultivation of peaches as well as plums and 
pears. There is much desirable small fruit 
land, and gcod facilities for shipping. This 
branch of fruit growing might be extended. 
It would also appear that closer attention, 
on the part of the fruit grower, should be 
directed to the needs of the grapevine. In 
some vineyards the vines have been produc- 
ing satisfactory crops, it is true, for ten or 
12 years, but no special effort has been 
made to replenish the soil either with hu- 
mus or special elements of fertility used up 
by the grape. A study of humus produc- 
ing crops appears highly desirable. Experi- 
ments in the use of commercial fertilizers 
might also be instituted with useful results. 
This section has wonderful possibilities. It 
is now undergoing somewhat of a change 
from old methods to new methods. The 
change is unquestionably for the better. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Lebanon, May 6—Many have sowed 
oats and some planting has been done. 
Spring pigs are scarce and high. A pecu- 


liar situation in dairy products is that 
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milk is lower, while butter has advanced 
sharply. F. K. Noyes has built a commo- 
dious veranda around his house. N. ¢& 
Barker, C. A. Perkins and N. B. Royal to- 
gether have bought a carload of Canada 
ashes. Seed potatoes are worth $1.50 p bu. 
Many farmers think it pays to plant north- 
ern seed every year. Butter is the highest 
it has been for years. L. P. Smith has set 
eut another peach orchard. Peach trees 
are budding very full this year. 


Sterling, May 6—Some have planted 


peas and potatoes, but as a rule farmers 
have done very little planting. The few 
warm days of late have made the pastures 
look green. A forest fire destroyed 200 
cords of market wood owned by 
Harvey Viall. It was insured for $200. 
Kittle & Place had a valuable pile of pine 
lumber, which was saved by hard fighting. 
Prices on most everything seem to be 
skyward, but as a rule the farmer doesn’t 
seem to be in it. The farmer who said he 
could buy corn cheaper than he could raise 
it is not to be found just now. 


Guilford, May 5—Farmers are about 
as forward as usual this season. The acre- 
age which will be devoted to tomatoes this 
year will be in excess of last seasom. The 
probabilities are that no more. sections of 
highway will be improved under the super- 
vision of the state highway commissioner 
until the appeal of the: town from a decis- 
ion of the court awarding damages of $300 
for alleged injury to abutting property 
when the last section of road was graded, 
has been heard. 


Barkhamsted, May 5—The wet condition 


of the ground has not been favora- 
ble for plowing. Grass has. start- 
ed well and. young stock will soon 


get a living. Fruit trees promise abundant 
bloom. A few have early peas planted and 
onions sogvn. About the usual acreage of 
potatoes’ will be planted. Corn acreage 
somewhat increased. Ensilage corn will be 
planted by many and silos built. Grass 
and grain stood the winter well and an 
even stand is generally reported. But few 
changes in real estate will be made. 
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WHEN SOMETHING GOES SNAP 


on that binder for which so much was 
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Horticulturist and Physician. 


Among the well known horticulturists of 
Delaware is John Janvier Black, who has 
won even greater renown as a physician. 
Born November 6, 1837, he obtained his edu- 
eation at the public schools of New Castle, 
Del, and Princeton college and medical de- 
gree from university of Pennsylvania. He 
served in the United States marine hospi- 
tal service on the Pacific coast and with 
the medical corps of the United States army 
from 1862 to 1864. Since 1867 he has been 
largely engaged in agricultural and horti- 
cultural work. He has done much work in 
the societies, and written much for medical 
and agricultural publications. In 1886 he 
published Cultivation of the Peach, Pear, 
Quince and Nut Bearing Trees and in 1900 
published Forty Years in the Medical Pro- 
fession. 

The yellows has driven him out of peach 
culture and he is largely engaged in pear 
and small fruit growing and general farm- 
ing. In answer to the question, Why so 
many say farming don’t pay, and boys are 
leaving the farms and crowding the scities, 
Dr Black replies: “The farm is no place 
for a fool. Of all employments of mankind 
it needs as much as any other—all_ the 
strength, all the sagacity and all of the 
up-to-date business methods of advanced 
men. Given a man with these characteris- 
tics and I know of no business he may 
enter with better prospects of health, hap- 
piness and genuine business success than 
up-to-date farming.” 
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Early May Conditions Generally Favorable. 


The rains of last week greatly improved 
meadows and grass lands in the important 
dairy sections in Crange county, N Y, and 
the upper counties of New Jersey. It was 
rather dry and farmers were apprehensive 
about their pasture lands, fearing they 
would be obliged to feed later than usual. 
In Orange county, cows wintered fairly well, 
but the number of cattle has been some- 
what reduced. Whenever a cow has died 
or one sold, it has not been replaced. As 
a consequence, practically every dairyman 
is short a few cows this spring. The flow 
of milk is slightly less than it was a year 
ago, but cows are holding up fairly well. 
There is still sufficient hay on most farms 
in Qrange and Sussex counties to carry 
cattle to the grass season, May 15 to 20. In 
Orange county grass and pasture lands as 
well as meadows are considerably better 
than they were a year ago. Grass is stocky 
and heavy, with strong roots, which will 
give it more resisting properties during the 
summer months in case of drouth. Hay is 
selling at $14 to $16 per ton. The general 
feeling among farmers and dairymen, as 
expressed to an editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist, was one of hope- 
fulness. 

At Goshen and in that vicinity, there are 
several creameries located, belonging to the 
Orange county -milk association, Howell 
Bros, W. A. Lawrence, Bordens and Swiss. 
The price paid at present is % cent off New 
York exchange. In some cases the cream- 
ery furnishes the cans. For a while con- 
siderable quantities of milk were sent by 
trolley from Goshen to Middletown, but the 
company exacted 5 cents per 100 for freight 
and as a consequence the shipment along 
this line has fallen off. Farmers haul. to 
other creameries, save freight, in addition 
to having the cans furnished. Howell Bros 
are receiving about 500 cans daily at their 
home plant and about 175 cans at their sta- 
tion at Pine Island. They require no spe- 
cial contract with farmers and do not reg- 
ularly inspect barns, cattle, feed, ete. 
Farmers generally are satisfied with «the 
business relations with this company. Their 
milk is condensed in powdered form and 
shipped largely to Boston, where it is said 
it is used for manufacturing a gloss used 
for shirts, collars and cuffs. 

Farmers as a whole say it is costing as 
much, if not more, to produce milk for the 
month beginning April 15 than any other 
time of the year, and that there should have 
been no reduction until turning out time. 
Grain and hay feeding will be kept up until 
May 15 to 20. Bran, ship feed and hominy 
are slightly lower than they were a month 
ago. A few farmers are now buying hay. 
The price of cows is slightly higher than 
one year ago. A recent sale by Martin 
Bros in the vicinity of Goshen averaged $65 
per head. The average price of a herd sold 
at Branchville, N J, April 20, was $42, 
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among which were several thoroughbreds 
at $70. There is not a very strong demand 
for dairy cows at present, the tendency 
being to keep herds at about their present 
numbers. On the whole the outlook is fair, 
but most farmers contend that milk should 
not be reduced below 3 cents until after 
May 15. It is also the general opinion that 
the New York prices are governed largely 
by the creamery men at various sections, 
who base their figures upon the exchange 
price. 


THE PROSPECT FOR A GOOD CROP OF FRUIT 


in Rockland and Orange counties is very 
encouraging. Cherry and pear trees were 
largely in full bloom May 1. The buds of 
pears and apples were well advanced, show- 
ing much color. Late varieties of peaches 
were in bloom, with prospects for a full 
crop. A comparatively new peach belt in 
the vicinity of Pine -Island has some very 
fine orchards, many of which will bear this 
year for the first time. N. R. Walling, the 
pioneer peach grower in this section, says 
the outlook is very promising for a full 
crop. His orchards are well located on high 
land, well cultivated, and in prime condi- 
tion. Late varieties were blooming freely 
May 1. All early and midseason varieties 
were showing-considerable color. There has 
been little or no San Jose scale found in 
this section and the outlook is exceedingly 
promising Some yellows has developed in 
various orchards, but growers are generally 
aware of its destructive nature and have 
cut down and grubbed out the diseased 
trees. In’ some orchards stumps were 
pulled out by the roots and were still lying 
on the ground. Pine Island has become 
quite a shipping center for peaches, a 
large quantity of the fruit going to York 
and other places in Pennsylvania. In Sus- 
sex, Bergen, Morris, Warren, Essex and 
Passaic counties, N J, the conditions for 
all kinds of fruit are very favorable. In 
Sussex, many peach orchards have been 
pulled out and not replaced. There are a 
few well-kept young orchards coming on, 
but the majority of the older orchards are 
fast declining and being destroyed. A 
large number of growers consider the crop 
too uncertain to be profitable, with the 
sharp competition they have to meet from 
other sections. The prospects, however, 
are good for a fair crop of all fruits in these 
counties. Trucking crops are fairly well 
advanced, recent rains doing much good. 
The acreage of potatoes near Deckertown 
has slightly increased and most farmers 
finished planting before May 1. 
THE ONION CROP OUTLOOK IS FAVORABLE. 


The general conditions in Orange county, 
N Y, for onions is very favorable. Farm- 
ers in most cases finished planting just pre- 
vious to the rain of April 30. Seed of ear- 
lier planting was coming through 
ground May 1. A few growers have com- 
plained about the work of wire worms. 
This, however, does not seem to be a general 
complaint. In the vicinity of Chester it is 
estimated that about 300 acres have been 
planted and were in fairly good condition 
at the beginning of May. In the Florida 
district, conditions are about the same as 
they were last year, with a slightly in- 
creased acreage. Some growers think there 
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will be more or less trouble this season with 
fungous diseases and insects, owing to the 
large amount of inferior onions left on the 
ground last fall. The season last year was 
a very wet one and hundreds of acres were 
completely submerged three weeks in suc- 
cession. As a consequence, onions did not 
have their usual keeping qualities. 

Ralph ‘Wisner, who has 40 acres, finished 
planting May 1. He is of the opinion that 
growers would command better prices’ for 
their product if a better system of grading 
and packing was practiced, and each brand 
had a peculiar mark upon it, so that it 
would be better known and recognized in 
the markets. Onions that were kept in 
storage this year did not hold up well after 
March 1. One year ago several carloads 
were closed out after April 20, but this year 
the season closed about April 1. A few were 
sold April 15. Some dealers lost heavily 
on account of the perishable nature.of much 
of the stock held by them.- The price av- 
eraged from $2 to $2.25 per barrel from 
Sept 1 to Oct 15, and about $3 during the 
winter. The highest price paid was $3.25 
per barrel. Growers have had an excellent 
opportunity for getting their ground in 
shape for seeding purposes this spring, ow- 
ing to the dry weather. Recent rains have 
greatly improved conditions and- the out- 
look is promising. 

TESTING LANDS FOR CELERY. 


Heretofore little or no celery has been 
grown in Orange county, N Y, on the onion 
lands. This season at Chester, about five 
acres will be grown to test the quality of 
the product in that section; five acres will 
also be devoted to lettuce. At Florida, J. 
Quackenbush will also plant ten acres to 
see whether the crop can be grown to good 
advantage in that seetion. The bog lands 
are very similar to those in the vicinity of 
the celery belt of Kalamazoo, Mich, and if 
the season and weather conditions are fa- 
vorable, it is quite likely that this vegeta- 
ble will do equally as well in this section. | 

Wheat and rye are fairly good in these 
counties on uplands. The crop is a little 
better than last year, while on low lands 
wheat in particular has been more or less 
washed and considerably injured. On the 
whole, both crops are in fair condition. 


NEW YORK. 


Clarendon, Orleans Co, May 5—Season 
rather cold and backward in this section. 
Hudson & Co open a canning factory in 
Holley this spring and many farmers will 
raise produce for it. This is a new thing 
here and farmers are not going in very 
largely. Many have sown small pieces of 
peas. Dairy butter very scarce at 24c, eggs 
15e, potatoes 90c, hay $8.to 9. Pressers are 
picking up all the hay they can get. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, May 6—Farmers are 
busy putting in grain. Weather has been 
cold, keeping back vegetation and fruit 
buds. The sugar season was good in this 
section. Farm stock is bringing very high 
prices, especially cows, selling at $40 to 50, 
potatoes 90c p bu, eggs l16c, butter 22c. 
Spring pigs are worth 2.50 to 3 at four 
weeks old. : 

Covert, Seneca Co, May 5—Season is cold 
and backward. Winter grain is in poor con- 
dition. Clover looks unusually well. Tim- 
othy meadows nearly dead. The maple su- 
gar season was very short. Butter and eggs 
are scarce and high: Many beans and po- 
tatoes will be planted this season. 


Parish, Oswego Co, May 6—Meadows are 
looking fine. Some farmers have turned 
stock to pasture. Cheese factories are run- 
ning full force and are getting a fair quan- 
tity of milk. Butter wholesales at 22c, eggs 
16c. Several carloads of potatoes have been 
shipped at 55 to 65c p bu. Farm horses are 
high. Dairy cows bring $35 to 50, hay 8 to 10. 

Union Center, Broome Co, May 5—Winter 
wheat is not in good condition. Nights 
have been frosty. Wool is selling for 18c p 
Ib. The creamery paid on an average $1.33 
p 100 Ibs for March milk. Corn.70c, oats 50c, 
rye 60c. Hay is worth 8 to 10-p ton, eggs 16c¢ 
and creamery butter 22c. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 6—Rye, 


grass and wheat are looking well. The cool, 
dry weather has given ample opportunity 
for getting in quite a large acreage of oats. 
Roads are in fine condition. Farm kelp 
is scarce and wages very high. Cows are 
in-strong demand at $45 to 50 p head. But- 
ter has dropped from 37c to 30c. Veal calves 
6c p lb 1 w. Mrs Howard Strong has over 











a hundred early chickens. Spring pigs are 
worth 3; good fall pigs bring as high as 5 
each. Probably a large acreage of potatoes 
will be planted this year. The price of po- 
tatoes has advanced again:to 3 p bbl. Good 
seed potatoes are in demand. Oats. are 
bringing 60c p bu. Creameries are in full 
operation now, with an increase of patron- 
age. 

Broome, Schoharie Co, May 6—Those hav- 


ing hop yards are setting poles. - Sheep are 
doing finely. But few lambs have died. 
Some have not lost a lamb. All are anx- 
fous to keep cows, therefore they are high 
and hard to find. The Franklinton cream- 
ery butter of March sold for 32c p lb. Hay 
is plentiful, but grain scarce and high. Oats 
sell for 65c for seed, buckwheat 65 to 75c, 
potatoes 75c, eggs 15c. Homemade butter 
sells for 25 to 30c. Horses are high, with 
not enough in the country to do the work 
on the farms. Hogs are doing well. But 
few lose pigs. Mr Bates’s sow had ten pigs 
but died. Mr Bates has managed to raise 
them all. 

Hopewell, Ontario Co, May 7—Last month 
was cold and very changeable. Ground has 
plowed hard on account of lack of rain. 
Quite a number have sown oats; most of 
the farmers will raise oats instead of bar- 
ley this season. Much cabbage seed being 
sown. But few sugar beets will be raised 
here. Greenings will blossom quite freely, 
while Baldwins will not. There has been a 
good demand for work horses this spring 
and they have been very high. Putter and 
eggs keep higher in price than usual. The 
postoffice. at Hopewell Center has been dis- 
continued, as there is now rural delivery. 

Lexington, Greene Co, May 6—Weather 
very cold and backward and but very little 
plowing and sowing done. .The sugar sea- 
son was very short but the sap was very 
sweet. Many. farm changes made this 
spring. At Jacob Schermerhorn’s sale cows 
brought $38 to 42. Erwin Harder bought 
the Schermerhorn farm. H. I. Haner is 
building a fine new house. Mr and Mrs G. 
H. Hastings have returned from Camden, 
where they had spent the winter. Omer 
Van Valkenburgh has -bought the Whit- 
field Place farm. James Chamberlain has 
sold his farm to John Peckham. 

Burke, Franklin Co, May 5—Farmers are 
now rushing spring work. Cows and horses 
are scarce and high; cows sell at auctions 
at from $35 to 56. One calf.a few days old 
sold for 15. There have been more changes 
on farms this spring thar for many years. 
There has been no scarcity of hay here; it 
is selling for 10 p ton. Oats are selling for 
50 to 65c p bu for seed. Corn is being 
planted in larger quantities every year; 
all other crops about as usual. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Suffolk Co, May 6—The spring 
has been unusually favorable for spring 
work and it is well advanced. Potatoes 
about all planted, with acreage from 1 to 
2% above the average. Probably on ac- 
count of the high price of feeding grains 
a larger acreage of oats has been sown. A 
very large set of cabbage is out and look- 
ing extremely well. The outlook at the 
present time is for an unusually large acre- 
age of corn. Grass and winter grain look- 
ing well. The fruit outlook is very good. 
Pigs plentiful at $3. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Concord, Erie Co, May 5—The season is 
very backward. Meadows are looking very 
poor. New seeding nearly all lost on ac- 
count of the dry weather after harvest. 
Farmers are getting along well with sow- 
ing. Hay is getting very scarce and is 
selling at $10 p ton in the barn. Feed is 
also very high. 

Lehman, Luzerne Co, May 6—Winter 
grain is short on account of dry weather. 
New seeding is good, but needs rain. Mead- 
ows looking brown. Farmers are sowing 
oats and plowing for corn. Meat is high. 
Spring pigs sell at $5 to 6 p pair, butter 35c 
p lb, eggs 18 to 20c p doz, No 1 timothy 
hay 19 p ton. Horses and cattle high. 

Fallsdale, Wayne Co, May 5—Weather 
through April was cold and dry, conse- 
quently pastures are late. Grass and win- 
ter grain stood the winter well on account 
of the unbroken covering of snow. But few 
oats sown until the last of April and many 
will sow in May. Dairy butter is a thing of 
the past in this section. Milk is either 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


shipped to the city via Erie or taken to the 
creameries. Poultry business has become 
quite an industry among the farmers here, 
who ship their eggs direct to city markets. 
Veal and pork are’marketed the same way, 
thus saving the middlemen’s profits. Fod- 
der is-scarce. “A skimming’ station is being 
erected -at Gridland, connecting ‘with the 
Fallsdale eréamery. Butter is bringing the 
farmers 25c,.eggs 16 to 17c, veal 8 to $c, cows 
$30 to 35.. Horses searce and high. 
Westfield and: Brookfield, May 5—Win- 
ter wheat, where it was putin well, is look- 
ing fine. Clover is looking well. Many auc- 
tions this spring. Cows have brought good 
prices at auction. Horses are high. A good 
quality and a large amount of maple syrup 
has been made this spring: Very’ many 
farms have changed hands this spring. Beef 
cattle are higher. For veal calves buyers 
are paying 4% to 5c-p 1b 1 w. Spring pigs 


four weeks sell readily for $2.50 to 3: Hay, 
loose; is bringing -10. 
Delmar, Tioga Co,,May 5—Weather dry 


and ‘high: winds -have prevailed. Forest 
fires. have .-done immense damage. Oat 
seeding* half. done. --Acreage large, also of 
oats, corn: and: potatoes. Old meadows 
looking badly. New --seeding looks well. 
Winter wheat, where not winter killed, 
looks fine. Hay lower, buyers offering $10 
to 11 pressed at depot. Potatoes 70c, eggs 
12c, veal 6c 1 w. Cattle scarce and beef 
out of sight. 


Carnot, Allegheny Co, May 6—Weather 
very cold and snowy from March 28 to April 
15. Noework could be done in the soil dur- 
ing this time. Oats seeding well advanced 
at this date, but some few fields to sow yet. 
Plums and cherries not very full. Apples 
are showing a full crop of bloom. Few po- 
tatoes planted yet. Most of the corn ground 
is plowed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Brook Valley, Morris Co, May 5—Plowing 
is in active progress. Oats sowing mostly 
finished. Early potatoes are being planted. 
Sod for both potatoes and corn is getting 
turned under rapidly, The weather has 
been very favorable for these operations. 
Early rye is looking very green, but has not 
as yet reached much hight. Peach blos- 
soms have a very healthy and vigorous ap- 
pearance. Tent worms are making their 
appearance. Eggs are hatching well and 
young chicks are strong. Pastures are al- 
ready increasing flow of milk. All grass 
lands are looking well. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, May 6—There 
has been a full bloom of cherries, plums and 
peaches. Apples are in most places budded 
full. Rye, crimson and red clover are look- 
ing well. Peas are from 4 to 7 inches high. 
The usual amount of springers, squabs and 
ducks are being shipped. Frank Sullivan of 
Philadelphia, Pa, a fancier, has moved here, 
The famous Heather Boy heads his Belgian 
hares. He also raises fine White and 
Brown Leghorns. 

Jacksonville, Burlington Co, May 6—A 
fine rain has done a great deal of good; it 
was needed very much. Potatoes are about 
all planted in this vicinity and farmers are 
busy getting ready to plant corn. Help is 
scarce and day labor $1 and board. Young 
grass is looking well. Wheat improving. 
Calves 6%c p Ib; butter was as high as 42c 
Pp Ib. 


Richland, Atlantic Co, May 5—The rain 





of April 29 was -very welcome, as high 
ground was getting dry. Apple trees 
are in full bloom. Strawberry vines 
look well. H. W. Martin has a 


nice flock of Plymouth Rock fowls. He 
began the year 1901 with 170 hens, which 
averaged 130 eggs each for the year, besides 
hatching and brooding 500 chicks. 


OHIO. 


Oxford, Butler Co—A long spring drouth 
was broken April 28@29. A heavy wind 
April 25 and 26 did great damage, blowing 
down fences and trees. E. Goff had 40 trees 
uprooted and G. H. Ringwood lost a lot df 
fencing. Wheat looking fairly well. Cattle 
high, 5% to 6c on foot, calves 5c p Ib, wheat 
80c p bu, corn 65 to 75c. Some corn planted 
and breaking about all finished. About all 
potatoes planted. 


Hiramsburg, Noble Co—A drouth of two 


weeks’ duration was broken April 28 by a 
two days’ rain. Pastures short for the time 
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of year, but the rain is starting them off 
nicely. Wheat is looking well, considering 
the drawbacks of the winter. Gardens 
planted and most of the vegetables are up 
and doing nicely. Oats are coming up well. 
More potatoes were planted than usual. 
Farmers are very busy washing and shear- 
ing sheep and preparing the ground for corn. 
Not much corn planted as yet. Some of 
the farmers are shearing without washing: 


Ottawa, Putnam Co—Weather has been 


dry, with high winds. Some corn is plant- 
ed. Oats, wheat and rye poor because of 
drouth. Over 80% of corn acreage plowed 
and ready to plant. 


North Bristol, Trumbull 
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Ca—So much 


rain and snow this spring that farmers 
have but just sown oats. There is about 
the average number acres. Wheat and 


meadows looking fine. Grains are high, 
wheat 9c p bu, oats 50c, corn 80c. Potatoes - 
are scarce at $1 p bu. Choice dairy cows 
are in great demand, selling at 40 to 50 p 
head. Fat cattle are scarce; 

McCormick, Gallia Co—The outlook fora 
full crop of apples is not very flattering. 
Some varieties are full of bloom, but lead- 
ing winter apples, Rome Beauty, Ben Davis 
and Smith Cider, have a scant bloom. Very 
few peaches will be grown, as there is but 
little bloom. The excessive crop and dry 
weather last year very nearly exhausted 
the trees and many trees will be killed out- 
right. Some varieties of pears have full 
bloom and cherries and plums also. Very 
poor prospect for wheat crop. What there 
is standing is growing nicely. Have had 
a cold, dry, windy April. Pastures late and 
short and feed for stock Searce and high. 


Ohio State Fair Plans—Premium list in- 
cluding rules and regulations of the Ohio 
state fair, from September 1-5, has just 
been issued. Entries in every department 
where premiums are offered will close Au- 
gust 23.. All animals and articles must be 
on the ground in place September 1 by 9 a 
m. No animals or articles will be received 
after the specified time except speed horses 
and exhibits under special rule. Stall room 
with necessary bedding and exhibition space 
in the various , buildings and departments, 
including powér in the machinery build- 
ing, will be free. Where live stock is en- 
tered the name and address of the owner 
and the name of the animal entered should 
be given in each case. Entry blanks, cat- 
alogs and special information can be se- 
cured from Sec W. W. Miller, Columbus, O. 


MARYLAND. 


The Value of. Live Stock on Farms, ac- 
cording to the 12th census figures June 1, 
1900, was $20,855,877. Of this amount nearly 
45% represents the value of horses. Dairy 
cows, neat cattle, mules and asses, swine, 
poultry and sheep range in the order given. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 








At Buffalo, prime cattle steady, common 
and medium steers lower, com stock steady 
bulls unchanged, good fresh cows in de- 
mand. Receipts Monday of this week 186 
cars. Export and shipping steers sold at 
$5.99@7.25, butchers and native stock 4.75@ 
6.15, bulls and oxen 3.75@6:50. Hogs active 
at shade lower figures. Receipts Monday 
of this week 90 double decks. Yorkers 6.76 
@7, pigs 6.30@6.35, mixed and heavy droves 
7.15@7.35. Sheep and lambs shade higher. 
Receipts Monday of this week 80 double 
decks. Best clipped lambs 6.75@6.85, mixed 
sheep 5.50@6.25, wethers 6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle shade lower. .Mon- 
day of this week receipts were 115, cars. 
Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, #6 99@7 00 Poor to good fat bulle,? 25 


Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 690 Poor to good fat cows, 2 4 
615 H-ifers, 700 to 1100 ae + 


Om ma OD 


Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 
Common,700 to 900 Ibs, 535 Bologna cows, phd 5 60 
75 ¥F'sh cows & sp 8 wo 


Rough, half fat, 
Com to good fat oxen, 50 Veal calves, 

Hogs cms. easy. Receipts Monday of 
this week 50 double decks. Heavy droves 
$7.30@7.35 p 100 lbs, medium 7.05@7.15, heavy 
yorkers 6.90@7, do light 6.30@6.75, pigs 6.30 
@6.40. Good sheep strong, others dull. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 35 double decks. 
Sheep sold at 4@5.90, lambs 4@6.90. 





California Lima Beans—D. D. G., Penn- 
Sylvania: We see no reason why you can- 
not grow California lima beans in Brad- 
ford county. Write to J. H. Gambrill, Jr, 
secretary lima bean association, Frederick, 
Md. 
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Dairy Interests Discussed. 


F. H. THOMSON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y. 


Many farmers in the vicinity of Holland 
Patent are feeding milch cows wheat bran 
and Buffalo gluten feed. The results are 
very satisfactory. My cows have a ration 
of 15 pounds of silage night and morning 
after milking, with eight pounds of coarse 
wheat bran and gluten, half and half, per 
day. I also feed oat and pea hay at noon. 
Bran is selling for $24, gluten feed $25, meal 
$26, and corn meal $27. We have a butter 
and cheese factory owned and operated by 
‘A. S. & J. C. Bagg. They paid $1.05 per 
hundred for milk during March. Our local 
union of F S M P A is in the ranks of 
loyalty. 

We contract our milk and ship it to the 
Mutual milk and cream company of New 
York. Our schedule for April is 95 cents per 
hundred, May, June and July 80 cents, Sep- 
tember $1.05. The company has agreed in 
the contract not to buy any milk here ex- 
cept at prices of our local union. We have 
in our contract the option of our Utah 
cheese market. If cheese should average 
higher than our schedule_of prices, the 
company is to pay us the excess. Cows 
have not given on the average quite as 
much milk as last year, although my herd 
has given more. The outlook for the future 
is much brighter and it will continue so if 
farmers will study their business. They are 
beginning to see the value of organization 
and co-operation. 
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Milk Notes. 

At Clayville, N Y, we have been getting 
Since April 16, 81 cents per 40-quart can of 
milk. Our cows are milking lightly. On 
account of the high prices of feed, farmers 
are not giving as heavy rations as former- 
ly, therefore reducing the fiow of milk. 
From present indications, there will be no 
pasture here before May 10 to 15. Green 
oats will be the first green stuff that will 
be fed here. There is very little silage still 
in store. In my opinion, farmers could help 
the price of milk during the summer 

months if they would join together and co- 
operate more freely, but this seems out of 
the question.—[G. W. Allen, Oneida Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 2%c p qt, no change having been 
made at the April meeting of the directors. 
Leading directors, however, said that a 
change was probable before long unless the 
weather turned warm and the demand in- 
creased. The unseasonably cool weather 
has caused a surplus. West of the Hudson 
the surplus sold on the railroad platforms 
at $1.35 p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending May 3 were as 
follows: 


Fluid 
milk 


Cond’ns’d 

Cream milk 
1,584 
529 
1,435 
610 
1,350 
141 


Susquehanna 
‘West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y Cent (long haul). 31,300 
IN Y Cent (Harlem)... 9,515 


Homer Ramsdell line. 
Other sources.......... 


Total 


Last year............183,797 1,422 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, May 5—The opening day 
of the board was well attended, but not all 
those present had cheese to sell. Factories 
opened all the way from March 17 to April 
21, most of them from April 1 to 15. The 
season is very backward, although grass 
is now coming on finely. Some cows are 
already turned out, but this is not general. 
Cows have wintered poorly, as very little 
grain has been fed on account of its high 
price. Both milk and butter are so high 
that the milk goes in these directions rather 
than to the cheese factory. Cheese, how- 
ever, is 3%c higher here et0-day than tt was 
a year ago, and that ought to stimulate its 
production. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 162 bxs at lic, 40 at 11%c: large White, 
268 at llc; small white, 523 at 11c; small col- 


FARM AND MARKET 


ored, 384 at 1lc, 580 at 11%4c; total, 1957 bxs, 
against 2170 a year ago. 

Sales on curb are 88 bxs large at 11%c 
and 200 small at 11%@l1lc. 

Butter, 50 pkgs at 24c, and 20 do at 25c. 


* Standardizing Milk and Cream—The 
Illinois experiment station has just issued a 
bulletin by W. J. Fraser calling attention to 
the wide variation in the composition of 
milk and suggesting that milk and cream be 
standardized and sold on a bisis of its food 
value. Mr Fraser points out that since fat 
in milk is the most valuable constituent, the 
other solids remaining fairly constant, 
standardizing is a simple matter. All that 
is necessary is to add or remove a certain 
amount of butter fat, so that all the milk 
sold from one dairy will test the same per- 
centage of fat. This is easily done by 
means of the centrifugal separator or by 
letting the milk rise by gravity. 


The Completed Oleo Law, as finally sent 
to the president for his signature, contains 
the provisions as earlier printed in these 
columns, to tax oleo colored artificially in 
imitation of butter 10 cents per pound, and 
when uncolored only 4 cent per pound. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 

ONEIDA Co—Sangerfield: The last lot of 
hops in town were sold last week by Parks 
Terry for 20 cents per pound to Owen F. 
Kennedy & Co of Clinton. Mr Terry also 
got the top price of 20 cents last year. 

At New York, the market is quiet with 
little business doing. Brewers were quite 
active early last week and paid top quota- 
tions for choice goods, which were most 
sought for. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

(In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice.19 @20 19@20 13 @l4 

prime ..........17%@18% 18@19 10 @12% 

medium 7 16@1i8 8 @9 
Pas coast choice.1744@18% 18@19 121%4.@14 

medium 15@17 8 @9 

olds 2@6 2 @6 
German 388@45 32 @40 

The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare as follows: 

Cor 
Week week Since 
endin last Sept 
May year 1, “01 
Domestic receipts.....994 293 79,312 
Exports to Europe.... 79 254 40,230 
Imports from Europe. — 212 5,305 


Same 
time 
last yr 


133,715 
58,534 
5,446 


Crop Notes from West Virginia. 


In Berkeley county, W Va, spring has 
been somewhat backward, but the bright, 
warm days during the past week or two 
have hastened vegetation very rapidly. The 
prospects for fruit of all kinds, except 
apples, are all that can be desired. Stone 
fruits, especially, are very promising so 
far as an abundant bloom signifies any- 
thing. Most varieties of peaches, plums and 
cherries have blossomed very full. The 
bloom had practically all fallen May 1, and 
the fruit seems to have set well. The out- 
look for pears is good but many of the 
apple orchards, particularly the older ones 
that fruited heavily last season, will bear 
very light crops this year. The younger 
orchards, as a rule, show relatively more 
blossoms than the older ones. Most varie- 
ties were in full bloom May 1. 

The routine work in the orchards has 
been receiving attention for some weeks 
past. In fact, pruning has been going on 
ever since March. That is now completed 
and nearly all the fruit growers are in 
th@ir orchards with the plows and are 
rushing this work as fast as_ possible. 
Shovel plows, the single, run next to the 
trees and the double ones for the most of 
the space, are used very generally here for 
orchard cultivation. Wheat, as a rule, is 
looking very poorly. The exceptionally dry 
fall was hard on the young plants and 
much of the crop went into winter in a 
weak condition, This condition was followed 
by much severe freezing when the ground 
was bare. As a result, the prospects are 
rather dubious, but with a favorable season 
from now on, the outlook will doubtless 
improve somewhat. 

But little planting has been done. How- 
ever, if the present favorable weather con- 
ditions continue. the next week or so will 








see much advancement along this Ifne. A 
few farmers are already putting in corn 
and gardens are receiving attention. Very 
few potatoes are grown in .this section. 
The section from Martinsburg south for 
quite a number of miles is essentially a 
fruit growing region in its adaptations. 
Extensive orchards are already bearing and 
others are being planted. As a rule they 
are productive and profitable. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blandford, May 5 5—A. E. Blair and G. 
A. Hill, both of Springfield, have each 
broken ground for a summer home in town. 
Mr Blair bought a lot in the village of 
E. W. ennett. Mr Hill will build his 
house on Sunset Rock. The cold weather 
of this month has kept back the fruit buds, 
which are now showing finely. 


Greenfield, May 6—The--Greenfield old 


home week assn has been organized with 
these officers: Pres, J. W. Stevens; vice- 
pres, Judge F. W. -Thompson, Cy d-. may; 
sec, W. S. Carson; treds, W. G. Packard; 
executive committee, G. H. Wilkins, F. P. 
Forbes, Maj F. E. Pierce and the other 
officers. In view of the 150th anniversary 
of the town coming next year, it was de- 
cided that the observance of old home 
this year shall be of a quiet character. 
July 31 has been fixed upon as old home 
day. 


Additional New York Grange Notes. 


The continued serious illness of State Mas- 
ter Norris has caused heavy work to de- 
volve on State Sec Giles. At a meeting of 
the state grange executive committee at 
Utica, April 29, the committee directed 
State Overseer G. A. Fuller to take charge 
of the state grange speaker appointments 
and other work belonging to the office of 
state master, until State Master Norris is 
able to assume the duties required. Granges 
desiring a state grange speaker should 
communicate with Mr G. A. Fuller, Phila- 
delphia, N Y. 














nd 


—-— NO SPAVINS 


’ The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 eo Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick ge emer and never has 
failed, etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners, f 

+Wr:te today. Ask for pamphlet No, 82 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 























| re WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


ST. JOHNSVILLE, N, Y. 
Rumsey Gas and 
Gasoline Engines, 


By Stationary, Portable 
ied and Marine. 





Buyers for Farms 


Agents "Wanted in Unoccupied a 
} 4 oe real estate may. be found 
h me, no matter — mcs 


and Price and learn m 


Satie ic Wu oat RAwOEE: 


Send for Catalog and Price List 


of the 
i | Se | | 


Hue rth irigo SI by 
(HE p. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me. 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED .PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
Grange. ° In use 58 Fours. Officially Endorsed by the 
ran Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 

. ING LL, iymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥- 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The first step looking to corporation -pub- 
licity has been taken. Representative Sul- 
zer has introduced in the house a new bill 
for the establishment of a department of 
commerce. In,-it is proposed a “bureau of 
corporations.’”’ Its duty shall be to “in- 
spect, examine and regulate” all corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. Courts may compel the furnishing 
of information by the corporations and the 
throwing open of their books for inspec- 
tion. Should the bill ever become a law 
it would make the secretary of the new de- 
partment the most powerful man in the 
cabinet. He would stand in much the same 
relation to the corporations of the country 
that the controller of the currency does to 
the national banks. 





Almost every day brings forth new testi- 
mony as to the use of the “water cure” by 
the American army in the Philippines to 
secure information from the natives. Amer- 
ican army methods are,being shown up in 
rather an ugly light. 





On the 17th of this month the queen re- 
gent of Spain will relinquish the reins of 
government to her son, Alfonso XIII, who 
will then come of age, which in Spain is 16. 
Alfonso will be the youngest of the world’s 


rulers. He comes to a throne beset by 
many difficulties, for Spain is a country 
exhausted by long internal disorders and 


foreign complications. The young king and 
his policy “will be watched with the keen- 
est interest by the whole world. 

Congress has suffered a distinct loss in 
the death of Representative Amos J. Cum- 
mings of New York. Mr Cummings had 
been a member of the house since 1887. He 
was one of the ablest journalists the coun- 
try has produced and his-services through 
the press and in congress were highly val- 
ued. 





Cuban reciprocity and the Philippine in- 
vestigation hold the attention of the na- 
tion.. The so-called sugar trust displays a 
surprising but not altogether convincing 
ignorance of Cuban industrial conditions. 
Some apparently inexplicable discrepancies 
in the statements of the trust officials be- 
fore the senate sub-committee appear. Pub- 
lic pressure has become so great that the 
effort of the administration majority in 
the Philippine investigating committee to 
limit the scope of the inquiry has proved 
unavailing. Gradually the whole truth 
about the Philippines is coming to the sur- 
face. 





Holland is plunged in the keenest anxiety 
at this writing because of a turn for the 
worse in the. condition of Queen Wilhel- 
mina. Apart from the difficulties surround- 
ing the question of the succession to the 
throne, the death of the young queen would 
tend to convulse the continent politically. 
Germany has long regarded Holland with 
envious eyes. 





The house has passed the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. It carried an amendment 
authorizing the secretary of agriculture to 
transfer to and consolidate with the weather 
bureau all the work of the department of 
agriculture relating to the gathering and 
compilation of statistics by the division of 
statistics. The appropriation for good road 
inquiries was increased from $20,000 to $30,- 
000. 





The trial by courtmartial of Gen Jacob 
H. Smith at Manila for alleged unnecessary 
severity in the Samar campaign, has ended 
and the findings of the court will be for- 
warded to Washington. These are await- 
ed with widespread interest. The general 
feeling seems to be that Gen Smith will be 
acquitted, 





The report accompanying the naval ap- 
priation bill filed at Washington last 
week has been something of a shock to the 
optimistic public with implicit belief in 
the greatness and fighting ability of the 
United States navy. The report’ states 
that the total number of vessels in the navy 
built or building is 138, costing $225,082,209. 
It then adds that comparatively few of 
them have real fighting value. 





come to the relief 
has suffered much 
the methods em- 
of Aguinaldo. Gen 


Gen MacArthur has 
of Gen Funston, who 
caustic criticism for 
ployed in the capture 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


MacArthur, in his testimony before’ the 
senate Philippine committee, has taken 
upon himself all blame for the methods 


employed in the capture of the wily Filipi- 
no leader. 





Atty-Gen Knox has ordered a bill for 
injunction against the so-called beef trust 
to restrain the alleged combination of meat 
packers from further proceeding under 
their agreements in restraint of interstate 
trade. The packers deny that they are in 
a combination to control prices. Proceed- 
ings have begun in the supreme court at 
Jefferson City, Mo, to break up the so- 
called trust. 





Personal. 


It is with regret that we note the death 
of Charles Forster, a well-known commis- 
sion merchant of New York. His name was 
familiar to our readers. He was intimately 
connected with the fruit interests of this 
country and was greatly interested in the 
export fruit trade. He was co-operating 
with the department of agriculture at 
Washington in its various experiments in 
shipping delicate fruits in cold storage to 
foreign markets 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WikK. 


a a a a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise po 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word, Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, a8 we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received gy - Searantes insertion 
in issue of the _ follows, Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or or TO RENT" will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the “‘Farters’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 

















EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES choice ce poultry ¢ eggs, 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $40 pe 
chelee stock to offer. Remedies, information and 
in colored 60-page book, 0c mailed. J. A. BE GEY, 
Telford, Pa. 


THE FARMERS’ FRIENDS—Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandots, Rose Comb Brownies; heavy laying strains; 
eggs, sitting $1 MANORDALE HARMS, Mountville, Pa, 


also pigeons and 
r 1000 sas 
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LIVE STOCK. 
POLAND CHINAS Toung sows, bred or open March 
and Ap best \breeding” and analy, 


B. H. NOKURY, ee a Pa. 


ANGORA GOATS—Registered and grades 
carload lots; kids in season, JERENY rades,, from 1. to 
axe, a. 


CHESTER WHITES—A fine 
old, $5 each, CLARENCE HADDEN. 


DUROC supeny ge from; all breeding 
stock registered. hASED est Kennebunk, Me. 


REGISTERED Aberdeen-Angus —w* Sa sale at 
argain. W. H. RINK, Jennertown, -_e 


ANGORA 
where. HUG 








pigs, 2 months 
oe Byron, N N Xx 





pigs; 











ts, pairs, trios or males; shipped any: 
tings, Tex. 


ES' & CO; Has’ 


FOR SALE—Pure hires, calves, either sex. J, F. 
BUTTERFIELD CO, ith Montrose, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE pi registered stock, GIFFORD 
RIX, Kast Bethel, “Vt. . - 


DORSETS qnd Herefords, registered. 
Lantz Mills, Va. 


WANTED—Holstein heifer calves. C. H. YOUNG, 
Patent, N Y, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ASPAKAGUS PLANTS; a the 
chael’s 











ARMSTRONG, 








posmnees 





money maker, nearly a week earli 

a ol circulars free. , STANTON B “COLE. Bridgeton, 
SMALL fruit plants, fruit trees, etc; strawberry 
grape 


and other small fruit Bes and fruit trees; sen 
or price list to CHAS BLA . 


STRAW BURRY gee! TS—Leading 


K, Hightstown, N J. 








varietie Ss, early, 





late, mid- a $1.60 1000; unts on larger or- 
ders. H, SQUIRE, ?Wading River, N Y. 

” STRAW BERRY PLANTS ship Be May 20; Gan- 
dys, Glen Marys, 


Brandywines, 1000. D. M. ©. 
PE RRINE, Tennent, Monmouth Co, PN J. 


POTS ATOES—New Hemisphere Ne 1, round; my_ seed 
pure; stock limited; write for prices. W.. H. REED, 
Clifton Springs, N ¥. 








FOR SALE—10,000 Kansas Black Cap plants at $6 per 
M. A , armed F. TABER, Lakeview Farm, Poughkeep- 
sie, 2 


SELECTED Golden Dent seed — $1 per bushel, 
JOHN B. WOLFKILL, Hagerstown, 3 


DAHLIAS—2% named kinds $1; 
medal. H, BURT, Taunton, Mass. 








Pan- American. "gold 





IAS, mixed, balance season §2 bbl. J. La 


DAHL 
MOORE. Northboro, Mass, 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK, 


COLLIE PUPS from registered stock, purchased of 
i Burpee. FRANCES A, BROWN, Millerton, 


2 


men BEN NOES = BROWN Millerton _N 


ST BERNARD bitch; r field i 
GLEN MARY FARM, Wes pach Chester, Pa. 


TROROUSESa , Bam hares. WM ROBERT- 
SON, Friendship, N “Y. 











| color pre- 
} a 





beagles. 








BARRED Plymouth Rocks exclusively; very ‘choice, 
selected stock; ay hatchi unusually well, 15 $1, 30 
$1.75, 100 $4. B. H. ACKER (. Spring Hill, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—Hardy, prolific, farm-bred, 
first-class stock; for eggs to hatch at 6c each send to 
WALTER SHERMAN, Middletown, BR L 


EGGS for hatching, 13 for 50 cents; Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Brown Leghorns, White Brahmas. Address J. 8. 
MORRISON, Pulaski, , a 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; 











one woman 2496; 





—— and Belgian hares. J. B. HEPLER, Smith- 


ton 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


A PRACTICAL self-opening. gat cata! free. MAN- 
LOVE GATE CO, Mil _ 


WIRE FENCE machine, $1; warranted. C. STEIN- 
BURG, Sage, bm 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








new system beats incubators; booklet free. FR GRUN- 
DY, Morrisonville, Il. iiileladialabdtk 
laced Weand a 7 saan ee comnioton house in New York; 3 ons 
Lit Silver ce yandots; t farmers’ fowl; utter, 
20 years’ experience; 30 eggs $2; circular. = 4 game, fruits, ei a. WoobWanD, 30 302 Greenwich 
Yovir, & Calla, O. St, New York 
WHITE Plymouth Rock s, 50 cents per sitting of 
13: $3 for 100 eggs. FRANK EDWARDS, Water Mill, MISCELLANEOUS. 
Long Island, N Y. a 
IF you want to reach penpers, breeders, ulterers or 
8 C WHIT Leghorns, Wyckoff strain; eggs, 75c per | any others in the trade from Mich, or _ the 
13, $4 per 10. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N ¥. Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, into 





BARRED ROCKS and White Wyant. cess $1 per 
sitting. B. C, PUTMAN, Gloversville, N 


RHODE ISLAND _REDS—High colored 
eggs $1, 100 $. G. FISKE, Durham, C 





practical, 15 





EGGS—15 for $1; White Ye ee only; Johnson strain. 


JOHN WARD, Grenioch, 











. BAB- 





40 WHITE W YANDOT eggs, $2; circular. Ga. 

COCK, Busti, N Y. es 
MAMMOTH Pekin duck eggs, $1 per 2. CHAS BEN- 
NETT, Tate, Va. 





HELP WANTED. 


FARMER WANTED—Married man as working man- 
ager on farm in Bergen Co, N J; poultry, dairy, garden, 
forestry. Address, stating age and sxperienen, EDWARD 
D. PAGE, 60 Worth St, New York City. 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. 





Positions 





guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
traph School, Lebanon, a. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
$20 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs to in- 
troduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 





BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents. AU- 
GUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 





the Farmers’ ~"¥ 7 depute of Orarige ° yndd 
Farmer, ee at Marquette Bidg, word. At. sou 1; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only éc per wo —— 
to reach the New England rural trade, ° canapeth on 
most effective method is to pay 4c p= for a ttle 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex ge department of 
the New land Homestead at Springfield. Mass. _ It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cnap. 2 the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


COUNTRY BOARD wanted for pw season by young 
man on high und farm within 2 hours of New York 
city; give culars. Address L. FRIEDLANDER. 51 
East 78th it, New York City. 


STABLE and_ poultry house floors wil 
with Becker’s Paint, CHAS J. BECKER, R D 


negie, Pa, 


LADIES, formula for making 
WALTER PERRY, Hazen, Ark, 


Gratified Commission Dealers. 


We were for a long time opposed to 
newspaper advertising for our line of busi- 
ness, but have been carrying a card in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist for the past year with most 
gratifying results, having extended our 
business considerably thereby.—[Austin & 
Cochran, New-York, N Y. 








1 not rt coated 
3, Car- 





washing powder, 50c. 
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A Fine New Grange Hall. 


E. W. MASON, 


654 


The members of Kickemuit grange of 
Warren, R I, are rejoicing in the com- 
pletion of their new hall. It is of a quaint 
and pleasing architecture, roomy enough to 
suit the needs of Patrons and thoroughly 
pleasing and satisfactory to all. 

Upon the lower floor is the dining hall, 
capable of seating 100 people. Connected 
with this hall is the kitchen, a large and 
convenient room, where the lady members 
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THE MAIN HALL OR LODGE FLOOR. 


may prepare those toothsome dainties with 
which the Patrons and their friends are so 
often regaled. This kitchen is fitted with 
closets and shelves, for the storing of table- 
ware sufficient to lay tables for 600 or 700 
persons. This large supply is necessitated 
by the annual clambake which Patrons hold 
in August. The excellence of this bake in- 
creases its popularity from year to year 
and likewise the attendance. 

The lodge room is on the upper floor. It 
is tastefully decorated and will seat 200. A 
wide and well appointed stage extends 
across the entire south end. It is to be 
lighted by electric lights. The location of 
the new building is both advantageous and 
picturesque. It is situated upon a gentle 
elevation on the highway between Warren 
and Fall River, Mass. A branch track of 
the Providence and Bristol suburban elec- 
trics, connecting with the Fall River line, 
extends directly past its doors. 

From the windows of the hall, one looks 
out upon a scene replete with beauty and 
historic interest. Less than a mile away 
lies old Sowamset or Sowams, now War- 
ren, where the friend, and protector of our 
ancesters, the good Indian chief, Massasoit, 
once dwelt. Southward from Sowams 
stretches the fertile flelds and green 
meadows lying between the bays of Narra- 
gansett and Mt Hope. Here almost 
every foot of soil is connected with some 
incident of historic interest. This was the 
favored hunting ground of King Philip, 
the country he so loved, that when he saw 
it passing acre by acre into the possession 
of the pale faced intruder, he cried out in 
the despair of his passionate heart: “I will 
not live until I have no country!” 


Gran ge Notes. 


A resolution that has been adopted by 
the national and state granges at each 
annual session for years, is a demand for 
the election of United State senators by 
popular vote. In recent years, 26 state leg- 
islatures haveadopted resolutions memoriai- 
izing congress to enact legislation for this 
purpose. The. more recent sessions of the 
house of representatives at Washington, 
have adopted a resolution to this effect. In 
the senate, a bill has been introduced and 


GRANGE—TOBACCO 


was recently reported by a majority of one, 
of the committee on privileges and election, 
providing for the election of United States 
senators by direct vote of the people, but 
with the addition of an amendment, offered 
by Senator Depew of New York, providing 
that the qualifications of citizens entitled 
to vote for United States senators and 
representatives in congress shall be uniform 
in all states and that congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Since Christmas, 22 granges have been 
instituted in Mair2, and indications are 
that State Master Gardner’s desire that 40 
granges be instituted in the state before 
next session of the state grange will be re- 
alized. 

A florist located near a grange hall in 
northern Rhode Island has offered to fur- 
nish a basket of flowers each meeting for 
Flora’s table, if Flora will read a paper 
prepared by him upon their cultivation and 
care. The offer has been accepted and is 
an example worthy imitation by other flor- 


ists. 
NEW YORK. 

Parish grange is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, with about 150 members. Regular 
meetings are held the first and third Sat- 
urday of each month during summer at 
2 p m; in winter, every Saturday afternoon. 
The grange the past winter has shown its 
strong influence at Albany and at Wash- 
ington. The order has elevated the farmers, 
their wives, sons and daughters to a much 
higher sphere than they were before the 
grange was organized. Farmers are farm- 
ing with much better success, with more 
intelligence and more pride in their call- 
ing, since being placed on a more lofty 
plane by the education of the grange. Pa- 
trons are reading very much more than 
they were years ago, writes an enthusias- 
tic correspondent. 


First Sale of New England-Sumatra Leaf. 


_— 


The eyes of the tobacco world were on 
Hartford, Ct, May 1 when the 1901 crops 
of shade grown New England-Sumatra 
wrapper leaf were sold at auction. The 
sale was conducted under government aus- 
pices and was the first public offering of 
the much talked of tent grown leaf. Buyers 
were present from Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New ork, Syracuse, and New England 
cities, attesting the interest taken in the 
sale. 

While the average price was distinctly 
disappointing to growers, the fact that 
buyers were willing to pay and did pay as 
high as $2.80 per pound for the best light 
wrappers proves that there is a market for 
the first quality American product at 
prices which should net handsome returns 
to growers. From the beginning it was 
apparent that phenomenal prices would not 
be realized. Buyers, while eager to gecure 
some of the tent grown product, wanted it 
only in small experimental lots. Having 
secured a bale or two they were content to 
drop out of the bidding. The-result was a 
comparatively low average price. 

The first. bale offered was prime light 
wrapper leaf grown by Olds, Whipple & 
Pinney of Suffield, Ct. It contained 183 
pounds of 20% inch leaf and brought °$2.70 
per pound, the buyer having the privilege 
of taking bale No 2 at the same price. This 
he declined and it became apparent then 
that single bale lots were to rule. The 
next three bales brought $2.50, $2.55 and 
$2.50, respectively. Bidding for the fifth 
bale was sharp and it was finally knocked 
down for $2.80, the highest figure reached. 
A distinct drop to $2.30 followed. Light 
spotted brought $2 to $2.30, six bales of 
prime medium $2.50, dark 75 to 980 
cents, light second grade .75 cents to $1, 
dark second grade 50 cents. These prices 
averaged the best of the day and were for 
Olds, Whipple & Pinney stock. 

The second lot offered was grown by A. 
Mitchelson of Tariffville, Ct, the most ex- 
tensive grower last year. This was sold 
in lots of nine bales each, and prices 
promptly fell off to $1.60 to $1.80 for prime 
light and $1.30 to $1.35 for medium. Twelve 
bales of light spotted brought $1.90, while 


dark spotted fell off to 67% to 80 cents.’ 


Light seconds dropped to 50 to 55 cents. 
After this, bidding became slow and 
small lots brought from 85 cents to $1.30 
for prime light. One bale went as low as 
42% cents. There was considerable interest 
in Havana seed grown by Mitchelson & 
Case, prime light bringing as high as 
$1.22% and prime dark $1.07%. A call for 


Cuban bales, mostly fillers, resulted in 
sales as low as 11 cents. Most of the 
growers withdrew their Cuban bales, and 
considerable Sumatra was also withdrawn. 

The statement is made by. Prof Milton 
Whitney, who directed the government 
portion of the work, that the crop sold at, 
an average of $1.25 per pound for wrapper 
grades, exclusive of fillers. The wrappers 
in the_5%-acre crop of Olds, Whipple & 
Pinney averaged $1.63, and the 16%-acre 
crgp of Ariel Mitchelson averaged $1.16 for 
wrapper leaf, no account being taken of the 
large “quantity of fillers. 

A leading grower expressed himself to 
an editorial representative of American 
Agriculturist as inclined to the opinion that 
a mistake was made in holding the sale at 
Hartford instead of New York. In the lat- 
ter city a greater attendance of small deal- 
ers and manufacturers would undoubtedly 
have resulted, and with the opportunity to 
buy in such small lots they would have en- 
tered the bidding. Another grower stated 
that he had. been offered more at private 
sale than his crop brought at auction, 
While growers were manifestly disappoint- 
ed at the results, they felt by no means 
discouraged, believing that a trial of the 
1901 crop by the manufacturers will bring 
them into the field to buy in large lots an- 
other year, and with confidence better 
prices will rule. A trouble this year ap- 
pears to have been timidity on the part of 
buyers. : 


EE 
Connecticut Tobacco Items. 

East HARTFORD—The 1901 crop of broad 
leaf is now practically all delivered to 
warehouses and packed. The crop as a 
whole was a light weight though in some 
instances growers claim to have had 1500 
pounds per acre. Packers are_ shipping 
considerable sweated broad leaf to various 
points. A large number of growers packed 
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the 1900 crop and several have sold their 

entire packing at prices’at a considerable . 
advance of what they were offered for it 

at or below the time they packed. One 

recent sale is claimed to be at 25 cents 

through. A few lots of 1900 broad leaf are 

yet in growers’ hands, among them being 

W. K. Ackley and John J. Hickey. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Good Dog Power is invaluable in 
countless ways as a labor and money saver. 
The Enterprise dog powers are known to 
be a good product at a moderate price. The 
thousands who are using them speak of 
the extraordinary amount of power they 
produce at a remarkably easy degree of 
elevation, and slow walk of the animal. 
Descriptive oirculars and special induce- 
ments in price will be sent free to all ap- 
plying to the Harder Mfg Co, Cobleskill, 
N Y. Be sure to mention this paper when 
writing. 














- OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Simplicity of Farm Bookkeeping. 


W. E. COMPTON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y¥. 





One of the greatest hindrances to the 
farmer’s success is his failure to keep ac- 
curate accounts of his farm transactions. 
Most farmers keep no account at all of 
what they get or what they spend. They 
buy when they have to and pay for it when 
they» can, and cannot tell for. their lives 
whether they are making or losing money. 
As a result of this lax method the farmer 
often spends more than he ought, buys at 
the wrong time, spends money for things 
that he could do without, and then has to 
use every possible means, and often even 
borrow to meet necessary expenses. But 
the farmer will say that he is not a book- 
keeper and that he does not know how to 


go at it to keep accounts. He does not 
need to be a bookkeeper. Anyone who 
knows the ordinary operations of arith- 


metic can keep all the accounts necessary 
on the farm, the simpler the better. 

First, at the beginning of each year, say 
April 1, for that is the beginning of the 
farm year, every farmer should make a 
list of the probable year’s expenses. This 
list should include so much for help, for 
blacksmith’s bills, for new machinery, if 
any will be needed, for seed, for household 
expenses, etc. These estimates should be 
carefully made and a little too large rather 
than too small. A farmer who has had any 
experience at all and makes his estimates 
with care, will find that he will come be- 
low them, and the tendency will be to try 
to do so, when if there were no accounts 
he would not think of it. 

Then every venture on the farm should 
be kent account of. For instance, against 
the field of rye there should be charged so 
much for interest on the value of the field, 
so many days’ work for man and team, so 
many loads of manure at a fair value, so 
many bushels of seed; and to balance, you 
should enter the account of the rye and 
straw sold. So with every field crop. In 
this way and only in this way can the 
farmer tell what he is making out of his 
crop and what his fields will produce best. 
He may find after trials that he always 
loses money on corn and oats in a certain 
field, but makes when he-sows it to rye or 
leaves it in grass. The lesson should be so 
plain not to sow it in corn or oats. 

The same kind of accounts should be kept 
with the stock. The hay given to the cows 
should be estimated, the feed measured, 
and with the value of the labor expended 
on them should be charged against them. 
Then credit them with the butter and milk 
sold and used by the family, and the value 
of the skimmilk used. If you have reason 
to think that any one cow is not paying 
her way, keep a separate account of her 
for a few weeks, and if you find that she 
is unprofitable, get rid of her at once and 
put inher place a cow that will give you 
a profit. Keep a like account with the hogs, 
sheep and poultry, not forgetting to credit 
them with what is used in your own family. 

But my farmer reader has already begun 
to say: “If I did all that, I would not have 
any time to do any farming.” Not so; it is 
not as much work as it seems. If kept reg- 
ularly the accounts will take but a few 
minutes each day. Nor do you need an 
elaborate set of books; four 10-cent ac- 
count books will be all that you will need. 
All the field crops can be kept in one book, 
as the entries for them will not be many. 
The sheep and hogs will take another, and 
the cattle and poultry one each. With the 
last, a good way will be to put the credit 
account in the front of the book and the 
debtor account in the back, and go on until 
they meet and the book is full. You do 
not need to make daily entries as to the 
amount of feed given. Estimate the amount 
of hay in a portion of the barn, which can 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For Profit in Potatoes the coming sea- 
son, growers must use keenest judgment 
and follow best methods of culture. The 
high price the past year means an enor- 
mous acreage. In seasons of big crops buy- 
ers discriminate sharply against poor 
stock, and furthermore, to secure adequate 
profit, the tonnage must be harvested at 
least cost to the grower. One of the best 
insecticides on the market, a great aid in 
securing a satisfactory crop, is Bug Death, 
made by the Danforth Chemical Co, Leo- 
minster, Mass, advertised elsewhere. Write 
at once for descriptive pamphlet and spe- 
cial price list; mentioning this paper. 








be easily done by taking measurements, 
charge it against the cattle, and feed only 
them from it until it is gone; likewise 
weigh a ton or half ton of feed and charge 
it against them. So do with the feed of 
other stock and with the poultry. 

When once you have started the system 
of acgounts you will be surprised to see 
how little work it is, and you will also be 
surprised to see how much more profit you 
will have at the end of the year than when 
you kept no accounts. You will find your- 
self planning how to make the things which 
are least profitable more profitable; getting 
rid of unprofitable stock, guarding against 
spending money unnecessarily, and spend- 
ing what you do spend to the best advan- 


tage. 
Carefully kept accounts make thrift and 
guard against extravagance. It is true 


that farming is not as profitable as it was 
years ago in the ‘‘good old days’’ the older 
farmers tell of; but I believe that there is 
still profit in farming if you conduct it as 
you would conduct any other business en- 
terprise. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Garget—F. B., New York, has a cow that 
has garget in her udder by spells. Give one 
and one-half pounds epsom salts and one 
ounce ginger dissolved .in water at one 
dose. Also give one dram iodide potassium 
at a dose twice a day in bran mash. Rub 
the udder once a day with a little soap 
liniment. 


Stiff Joints—H. H. M., Ohio, has a mare 
that draws her hind legs up to her abdo- 
men when she is first taken out of the 
stable, but after driving a short distance 
she seems all right. There is no remedy 
for such a case. 





Strain—E. S., New York, 
that has always been knee sprung, but 
he got strained last winter and is now 
lame. Mix two drams cantharides with 
one ounce lard, rub on a little, let it remain 
on for 24 hours, then wash off. Repeat 
the blister every third week and continue 
for several months if needed. 

Loss of Hair—J. C. F., Pennsylvania, 
wants to know why brood sows lose the 
hair off their backs and sides. This trouble 
is the result of a disease of the skin. 
When first noticed the animal should get 
a change of food and two ounces epsom 
salts as a physic. 


has a horse 





Milk—W. H. P., New York, has a cow 
three years old that does not let down 
her milk. Some cows have this habit. Give 
her a bran mash during milking, also rub 
the udder well. If this has/no effect try 
the milk tube. 





Worms—J. S., Pennsylvania, wants a 
remedy for worms in horses, also a remedy 
to make the hair grow ona horse’s tail. 
For worms give one and one-half drams 
sulphate of iron at a dose twice a day in 
a bran mash for one week, then give one 
quart raw linseed oil at one dose as a 
physic. If the hair bulb is destroyed there 
is no medicine that will make hair grow. 
Rub the part well twice a week with a 
little tincture of cantharides and continue 
it for a month. If there is then an im- 
provement continue, if not, there will be 
no use of using it any longer. 











DON’T SHOOT! 


Several owners of the 
“Uncle Sam’s Favorite’’ 


RURAL MAIL BOX 


have tested them with a 
full charge of buck shot, 
without damage. We do 
not approve of this as it might 
lead to some one trying it on 
some other make of box, and 


then there would be trouble sure. 

All tests should be made before the boxes are 
putin service. Thousands of people are ready 
to back the “Favorite” against the field. 

Let us tell you what “they say.” 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS, 


SENT, PosTPpaip, ON RECEIPT OF THE 


APVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus 


By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book published in 
America which is exclusively devoted to the raising of 
asparagus for home use as well as for market. It is a 
practical and reliable treatise on the saving of the seed, 
raising of the plants, selection and preparation of the 
soil, planting, cultivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, 
packing, marketing, canning and drying, insect’ enemies, 
fungous diseases and every requirement to successful as- 
paragus culture, special emphasis being given to the 
importance of asparagus as a farm and money crop. 
trated. 5x7 inches. 174 pages. Cloth, Price 30 cents, 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 


tables 
By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the various 
types and..varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi. An ex- 


planation is given of the requirements, conditions, cul- 
tivation and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage group. After this each class is treated separately 
and in detail. ‘he chapter on seed raising is probably 
the most authoritative treatise on this subject ever pub- 
lished. Insects and fungi attacking this class of vege- 
tables are given due attention. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
152 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete guide to dark forcing and field culture. 
Part I—By J. E, Morse, the well-known Michigan trucker 
and originator of the now famous and extremely profitable 
new methods of dark forcing and field culture. Part IJ— 
Other methods pesceiees by the most experienced market 
gardeners, greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B. Fiske, Lllustrated. §x7 
inches. 130 pages. Cloth, Price 30 cents, 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions 
for- their application in the commoner problems of gar- 
dening. Every paragraph is short, terse and to the 
point, giving perfect clearness to the discussions at all 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty of presenting 
abstract principles, the whole matter is made entirely 
plain even to the inexperienced reader. Tlustrated. 5x7 
inches. 152 pages, Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


Alfalfa 


By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding value. 
The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any soil; t 
without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 3, 4 and sometimes 
5 cuttings annually for 5, 10, or perhaps 100 years; and 
that either green or cured it is one of the most nutritious 
forage plants known, makes reliable information upon 
its production and uses of unusual interest. Such in- 
formation is e= in this volume for every part of Amer- 
ica, by the highest authority. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
160 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either seed 
or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, plant- 
ing and maintenance of the beds, artificial propagation, 
manures, enemies, selection for market and for improve- 
ment, preparation for sale, and the profits that may be 
Flexible cloth. Price 


expected. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 

50 cents, 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 
Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, growth 
and management of hedge plants for country and subure 
ban homes. It gives accurate directions conce 
hedges; how to plant and how to treat them; and es- 
pecially concerning windbreaks and shelters, It includeg 
the whole art of making qa delightful home, giving direc. 
tions for nooks and balconies for bird culture and for 
human comfort. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, pages, 
Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hemp 


By 8. 8. Boyce. 
hemp for seed and fiber, 
and nature of the hemp 
are devoted to the soil an 


A nractical treatise on the culture of 
with a sketch of the history 
lant. The various chapters 
climate adapted to the cul- 


ture of hemp for seed and for fiber, irrigating, harvest. 
ing, retting and machinery for handling. hemp. Illug 
trated. 5x7 inches, 112 pages. Cloth. Price 50. cents. 
Home Pork Making 

The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. By A. 
W.. Fulton, A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains 


to hog Genghtering, curing, preserving and storing pork 

product—from scalding vat to kitchen table_and dining 

aon. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 124 pages. Cloth. Price 
cents. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New, 

rege, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6x9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Titles and 
Authors, and containing Detaued Descriptions of all the 
best books on Rural and Home Topics, seat for three 
cehts in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ii 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


“LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle 


1902 | 1901 rnd ene | 1902 | 1901 
Pe 100 Ibs. | $7.25) #6.00 $7.25) £5.90) $6.30) 4,50 





Hogs | Sheep 





Hen =: 


N eee 


7.35] 5.70] 7.20) 6.00] 6.00] 4.60 

7. 25} 5.65] 7.35) 5.95) 625) 4.40 
Kansas City 7.00} 5.75) 7.15) 5.80) 5.74) 4.50 
Pittsburg 7.00} 5.85} 7 35) 590) 5.90) 4.50 


At Chicago, the cattle market has shown 
periods of weakness, with frequent declines 
of 10@i15c in medium to good beef steers, 
followed by indifferent recoveries. Trade 
as a whole has lacked snap, prices aver- 
aging somewhat lower, usual buyers insist- 
ing that the demand has fallen off and more 
than willing to reduce their bids. The for- 
eign markets have ruled steady to firm, but 
exporters have been somewhat indifferent. 

The newspaper talk of “beef trust,” ac- 
companying unusually high prices at retail, 
served to influence the public mind, and 
consumption of beef, particularly in the 
cities, fell off appreciably. Actual offerings 
of good animals have continued only mod- 
erate, however, with nothing in sight to 
suggest reasons for an early permanent 
slump in prices. Weeks must elapse be- 
fore range cattle come iorward freely, and 
well-finished native steers will meanwhile 
secure the benefit of the legitimate demand. 


Fancy beef steers, e700 @7 30 ~=Canners. #225@ 375 
Good to extra, 50@665 Feeders. selected, ‘ 7. 

Poor to fair. 5 logs 50 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 

Good native heifers, 4 600 Calves, 300 ibs up, 30 

Fair to choice cows. 300@575 Calves. veal. 

Poor to fancy bulls. 300@5 50 Milch cows. each. Ps ong 6500 


Hog receipts for the first five months of 
the year were 365,000 head greater than in 
*01, but latterly the supply has been run- 
ning smaller, even at existing good prices 
around 7@7%c. This by many is regarded 
as an indication that a shortage in the hog 
supply is to be manifested in the coming 
weeks. Farmers are busy with crops, how- 
ever, and after corn planting may ship 
more freely. The market averaged fairly 
steady, with popular prices $6.85@7.25, se- 
lected heavy a slight premium; light hogs 
sold freely at 6.75@7. 

Sheep receipts are moderate but not un- 
duly large, and fair activity is noted at re- 
cent prices, market shading to easiness. 
Common clipped sheep $4.50@5.25, good to 
extra 5.50@6.25. Clipped lambs sold largely 
at 6.25@6.75. Choice spring lambs quotable 
around &@9c. 

At New York, steers showed an easier 


feeling, butcher stock steady. Choice steers 
$5.25@7 p 100 lbs, tops 7.20@7.35, cows 2.55@ 
4.80, bulls 4@5.65. Western steers of 1142 to 
1432 lbs sold at 6.40@7.35, Ohio of 1010 to 1406 
lbs sold at 5.50@7.20, Pa of 750 to 1130 Ibs 
sold at 4.25@6.15, do cows of 694 to 1003 Ibs 
sold at 2.65@4.80, Mich steers of 976 to 1021 
Ibs sold at 5.25@5.50. Veal calves quiet at 
4@6.75, tops 7, mixed 4@5.25. Wooled sheep 
sold at 4@6, clipped 5@5.70, wooled lambs 
7@7.50, clipped 5.25@6.85, spring lambs 3.50 
each. State hogs steady at 7.15@7.20. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a good demand noted for at- 
tractive animals, common horses dull and 
weak. The average quality is not espe- 
cially:good, prices much as recently quoted. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Wheat Corn Oats 


1902 | 1901 1902 | 1901 


Chicago 75 | .22%| .60 | .5by| 42 | 29” 
New York.. 90 | 82% rt 45% 32% 


85 | .T5%| .61*4] .47%q] 43%4) .2 
81 |. 6324) . 444) 
Minneapolis....|°.76 | .73% 7 4244} . 
Liverpool 92%! . - i _- 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN INUS AND CANADA: 
Last week Prev’swk One yr ago 
40,449,000 44,241,000 48,352,000 
Corn 6,888,000 7,226,000 19,295,000 
Oats 3,114,000 3,114,000. 12,364,000 

At Chicago, moderate activity has pre- 
vailed in wheat, prices much of the time 
ruling firm, with occasional sharp upturns, 
not fully maintained. It has not been en- 
tirely a weather market, although contin- 
ued reports of unfavorable conditions in 
parts of the southwest had their influence. 
Quite generous rainfall fs noted, which has 
relieved the situation over much of the win- 
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ter wheat area outside of certain sections 
in Kan and Neb. In the northwest, on the 
other hand, rains were excessive and ‘de- 
layed seeding, although this work is now 
nearly completed. A dominating factor 
was the materially improved demand for 
cash wheat on milling account, chiefly in 
the northwest, and a fairly liberal export 
movement. May sold freely at 74@76c p bu, 
Sept 1@1%c premium. 

Corn showed a tendency to sag fraéction- 
ally, but prices were without important 
change, May remaining close to 62@62%c p 
bu, July 6342@64c. Receipts were moder- 
ate to small, and farmers apparently not 
disposed to sell freely except at firm fig- 
ures. On the other hand, there is general 
talk of a big acreage with weather fairly 
favorable to seeding. 

This exerted some influence on 
corn to be delivered next fall, ~ but 
trading not large. Some __i transactions 
were noted in No 2 mixed corn, to be de- 
livered at Chicago in Dec, at 47%@49c p 
bu, this of course representing grain from 
the crop of. 1902. - 

Oats sympathized with other cereals, fair- 
ly active. Country offerings contin- 
ued moderate to small, and the shipping 
demand on domestic account fair. May 
sold freely at 414%@42%c p bu, July 364%@ 
374 L4c. 

Rye without material change, the meager 
offerings quotable on the basis of 58%@ 
5916c p bu for No 2 in carlots. Small sales 
of July reported at 56%4c. 

Considerable firmness was displayed in 
barley, although the market was quiet un- 
der restricted offerings and a fair demand. 
Sales by sample showed 2@3c advance, 
choice to fine 69@72e p bu, ordinary malt- 
ing 65@68c. 

Timothy seed strong under restricted of- 
ferings and a continuance of the recent de- 
mand. Prime for May delivery $7@7.10 p 
100 ibs, and new crop, Sept, nominally 5. 
Prices last week moved up 15@25c. Clover 
with little offered; con- 
tract prime 8.30@8. 35 p 100 lbs. Other field 
seeds quiet, Hungafian 1.85@2.05, ordinary 
millet 1.40@1.75, German millet 1.75@2.25. 
Buckwheat in moderate demand at 1.40@ 
1.55. 

At New York, grain market has been 


somewhat unsettled. No 2 red wheat in el- 
evator sold around 90c p bu, corn 69%4c, oats 
48l4c, rye 61@62c. Flour market dull. Fancy 
spring patents 4.20@4.75 p bbl, do winter 
4.25@4.30, spring straights 3.60@3.80, do win- 
ter 3.85@4.10. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi.i sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, market firm for medium 
and pea beans, under light supply. Choice 
marrow $2.20 p bu, medium 1.72%4.@1.75, pea 
1.85, red kidney 1.80@2.20, white kidney 1.70 
@2, black turtle soup 1.65@1.70, yellow eye 
2.15@2.20, Cal lima 2.65@2.75, imported me- 
dium 1.40@1.65. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, firm but quiet. Prime to 
fancy evap’d apples, ’01 94%@llic p lb, do 
700 8% @10c, sun-dried 4@5'4c, chops $1.75@2 
p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@1.85, evap’d 
raspberries 20@22c p lb, blackberries 7% @8c, 
cherries 12@15c. 

ges. 

At New York, prime stock has ruled firm, 
but buyers are particular under stiff prices 
and undergrades have a tendency to drag. 
Nearby fancy 18@18'%c p doz, av prime 17c, 
western and southern prime 16@17c, fair to 
good 154%@15%c, fresh gathered dirties 15% 
@15%c, checks 144%@l5ic, duck eggs 18@23c, 
goose 20@25c. 

At Boston, demand active and receipts 
only moderate. Nearby fancy at mark 19c p 
doz, fair to choice eastern 164%@17%c, Vt 
and N H 17%c, western 16%@l17c, dirties 15% 
@l1éc. 

Hay and Straw. 

The latest Yankee invention, according to 
newspaper reports, is a “hay lozenge,” to 
be used by the troops in the Philippines 
and South Africa. The hay is pressed into 
the form of a lozenge, from 12 to 18 inches 
in diameter, and 2 thick. The disks are 
placed in rolls and hung from the horses’s 
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back in slings, one on each side. A single 
disk when cut open and shaken out makcs 
a good square meal for a horse or mule. 

At New York, continues firm. Prime 90 
@92%c p 100 lbs, No 1 82%@87%c, No 2 75 
@80c, No 3 60@65c, clover mixed 60@67%c, 
clover 50@55c, salt 45@50c, rye straw 75@ 
80c, short rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, choice grades firm. Prime 
timothy $18 p ton, No 117, No 2 14.50@15.50, 
No 3 12@13, choice fine 12@13, cloved mixed 
12@13, clover 12@12.50, damaged and poor 
stock 10@12, swale 9@10c, prime rye straw 
15.50@16.50, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples in fairly liberal sup- 
ply and firm at $3.50@5 p bbl, strawberries 
10@20c p qt, Cal oranges 3@5 p bx, grape 
fruit 2.50@5.50, clover honey 12@1l5c p lb, 
southern 55@60c p gal, maple syrup 8%4@ 
942c p lb, sugar 70@85c p gal. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market steady. Middlings 
$20@22 p ton, spring bran 18.50, red dog 2.25@ 
2.30 p sack, linseed meal 27@27.50, cotton- 
seed meal 26.50, chops 22, screenings 30@78c 
p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.28@1.31, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 1.77%@1.80. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, foreign stock continues in 
liberal supply and offered freely, — 
home grown steady. Me, selected seed $3.2 
@3.50 p sack, state prime 3@3.25 p 180 Ibs, 
do fair to prime 2.50@3 p sack, fancy Ger- 
man 2.50@3 p sack, Belgian 2.30@2.40 p 168 
Ibs, Scotch 2.40@2.50, Irish and English 
2.40@2.50, Bermuda 3.50@5.50 p bbl, Havana 
4@5, Fla 4@5. 

At Boston, tone of market firm under 
moderate receipts. Aroostook Green Mts 
$1.05@1.10 p bu, Hebrons 1.03@1.05, Rose 1@ 
1.05, Dakota Red 90c, York state round 
white 1, New Brunswick Rose 90c, do Silver 
Dollars 90c, do Green Mts and Delawares 1, 
P E I Chenangoes 85c, Bermuda 5@5.50 p 
bbl, Fla 5@5.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trade not especially act- 
ive, prices generally steady. Live fowls lic 
p lb, roosters 7c, turkeys 10@llic, ducks 60 
@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, live pigeons 35 
@40c, iced turkeys 8@13c p lb, fancy broilers 
30@40c, do squabs 70@90c p pair, fowls 11@ 
12c p lb, spring ducklings 18@19c, squabs 
1.50@2.50 p doz. , 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 12%c p Ib, 
roosters 8@10c, northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls 12@1lic p 1b, chickens 12@20c, 
broilers 20@25c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, 
choice squabs 2.50@3 p doz, western iced 
turkeys 14@1l5c p lb, fowls 11@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus in good demand 
at $1.25@5 p doz bchs, beets 1.25@1.50 p cra, 
celery 1.25@3, carrots 4@6 p 100 bchs, -rhu- 
barb 1.50@3, state cabbage 18@22 p ton, cu- 
cumbers 2@3 p bskt, egg plant 1.50@3 p cra, 
kale 75c p bbl, lettuce 1.75@2.25, red and 
yellow onions 3@4.50, spinach 1@1.25, green 
peas 1.50@2.25 p bu, radishes 50@75c p bskt, 
string beans 1.50@2.50 p bu, turnips 1 p bbl, 
tomatoes 1@2.75 p carrier. 

Wool. 


The wool market has been slightly more 
active at seaboard markets. Mills are gen- 
erally considered carrying rather light 
stocks and have shown more interest. Some 
price concessions are reported, but holders 
in most cases are firm in their views and 
prices steady. Buying continues active in 
producing sections at 11@13%c p lb, said to 
mean 40@48c p lb clean landed at eastern 
markets. Foreign advices still strong. 


According to trade reports, 100,000 Ibs of 
wool has been shipped to Boston from Fair- 
field and Milford, Utah.—In Johnson Co, 
Wyo, a sale of 450,000 lbs is reported.—In 
Golconda, Nev, a purchase of 160,000 Ibs 
was also recently made.—The Idaho clip 
this season is expected to amount to 20,- 
000,000 lbs. The. past winter was very fa- 
vorable for sheep, one man owning 14,000 
sheep losing only 70.—The Utah crop is 
placed at 15,000,000 lbs, 30 cars having been 
already moved, according to latest availa- 
ble figures, and 20 cars from Idaho.—The 
crop in Mercer Co, Cal, is estimated will 
figure up to 700, 000 lbs. 

Vinegar Stock— H. Pfeiffer, New Jersey: 
In the trade this is understood as cider 
which has not been converted into vinegar, 
or an immatured vinegar. 


_American Agriculturist is the leading 
farmers’ paper. Long life and success. to 
it.—[J. W. B., York County, Pa. 











THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter at New York for week 
ended May 3 were 32,811 pkgs, against 33,375 
for previous week. Receipts for trade year 
ending May 1 were 1,964,049 pkgs, compared 
with 2,056,927 for previous year, show a 
falling off of nearly 93,000 pkgs. Exports to 
Europe for same period were 138,775 pkgs, 
one year ago they were 187,285, or 48,500 lbs 
heavier. 

Extra creamery butter touched 22c at 
New York and 20c at Chicago, but an ad- 
vance soon followed and the new butter 
year opened with prices 4@4%c p lb above 
last year’s figures, and the feeling firm. 
Receipts have increased somewhat, but are 
still only moderate and under a more 
active demand, have been well handled. 
Consumption has nearly regained its usual 
proportions and situation has_ ruled 
healthy, although rather sensitive, dealers 
fearing the usual spring decline until grass 
stock becomes well established. It is gen- 
erally considered, however, that stocks 
will go into storage houses at materially 
higher prices than last season, one prom- 
inent eastern dealer placing the figures ar 
high as 22c. Undergrades in good demand 
and receipts well taken. 


On the board of trade, at Jamestown, N 
iY, Apr 28, 390 tubs cmy butter and 16 boxes 
sold at 20%@21%c p Ib. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


Neéw York Boston Chicago 
es 23 @23%ec 23 @24 c 21144@22%6c 
1901 ---19 @19%c 181%4@19 c 17%@18 c 
1900 --1944.@20 c 20 @20%c 19 @19%%c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
22@24c p lb, prints 24@25c, dairy 21@23c.—At 
Albany, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 24@25c, 
‘dairy 22@23c.—At Rochester, Elgin 24@26c, 
state cmy 23@24c.—At Watertown, cmy 
prints 25%c, tubs 24i%c, dairy 18@20c.—At 
Buffalo, fancy prints 23@23%c, tubs 22@23c, 
dairy 15@21c, rolls 15@18c. 

At New York, demand has ruled active 
and closely absorbed arrivals. Cmy extra 
23@23%c p Ib, firsts 22@22%c, seconds 21@ 
2115c, fancy state dairy 22c, firsts 21@21\¢c, 
western imt cmy 1814%4@21%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra El- 
gin and other separator cmy 234%@24c p lb, 
firsts 22@23c, ladle 18@2ic.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 25@25t4c, tubs 244%@25c, O and 
Pa cmy 22@238c, dairy 18@20c, roll 20@21c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra steady at 
24c p lb, firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20c, dairy 
15c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 238c, 
dairy 16@18c.—At Cleveland, extra cmy 23@ 
23%c, firsts 21@21%c, dairy 17@20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm at 
the decline. Extra separator cmy 24@25c p 
Ib, firsts 23@24c, extra gathered cmy 23@24c, 
firsts 22@23c, imt cmy 23c, ladle 21@22c, dai- 
ry 23@25c 

At Boston, tone of market shade firmer 
at the decline. Vt and N H cmy extra 23% 
@24c p lb, N Y 23%@24a, western 2314@24c, 
firsts 22@23c, extra Vt dairy 22c, N Y 22c, 


firsts 21c. 
The Cheese Market. 

Stocks of prime old cheese have become 
guite small and prices continue firm. Re- 
ceipts of new came in more freely at Chi- 
cago and with more goods to offer, dealers 
report a better market. Foreign advices 
have ruled firm and a shade higher, with a 
fair sized sale at New York, reported 
around iic. Factories are continually 
starting up, and more liberal receipts are 
looked for. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
11@12c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 12%@ 
1314c, flats 12@13c.—At Rochester, twins 13 
@14c.—At Watertown, small 13c.—At Buf- 
falo, fancy new 11@12c, skims 8@9c. 

At Ogdensburg, the first sale of the sea- 
son was held May 3, when 100 bxs sold 
around 10%c p Ib. 

At New York, old stock firm, new fairly 
active. Fancy old, small sizes 13@13%c p 
Ib, do large 12@12%c, choice new, small sizes 
114% @11%%c, do large lic, light skims 8%@10c, 
full 3@3%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
fy steady at 12%@i3c p lb, new goods 11@ 
11%c, part skims 8@9c. At Pittsburg, 
choice N Y 12%@13c, Ohio 12%@13c, No 1 
brick 15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, new stock mov- 
ing freely. N Y cheddars 12@12%c p Ib, 
flats 12%4@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats firm at 13c 
p Ib, twins 13c, Young America 14c, brick 
15c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars § 13%c, 
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state flats 13c, limburger 15c.—At Cleveland, 
choice N Y 18%@14c, state 12@i3%4c, new 11 
@11%c, bricks 15@15%%c. 

At Boston, in light supply and firm. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 13@13%c p lb, Vt 13@13c, 
western 12%c, firsts 114%@12%c, Ohio flats 
10@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 75c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 50@5ic, bran $18 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 29, gluten meal 27, hay 9@ 
12. Eggs 15@18c p doz, live fowls 13@l4c p 
lb, broilers 30c, turkeys 13@15c, ducks 12@ 
15c. Potatoes 80@95c p bu, turnips 30c, 
beans 1.65@2, spinach 40@50c, asparagus 12c 
p bch, apples 1.50@2 p bu. 

At Albany; potatoes $3@3.50 p Wbl, onions 
3@7, cranberries 8.50@9, beans 1.75@1.90 p 
bu. Eggs 18@19c p doz, live fowls 12@i2%c 
p lb, turkeys 12@138c, ducks 11@12c, geese 10 
@llic. Corn 71@73c p bu, oats 51@53c, bran 
19@20 p ton, cottonseed meal 27@28, mid- 
dlings 21@23, hay 10@16. Hogs 64%4@7c p lb 
d w, veal calves 9@10%éc. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16@17c p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@14c p lb, fowls 12@138c, broilers 22 
@27c, ducks 12@13c, geese 10@llc. Potatoes 
95c@$1 p bu, carrots 35@40c, onions 1.15@1.40, 
parsnips 40@50c, turnips 30@35c, apples 4.50 
@6 p bbl, ‘strawberries 4.50@5 p 24-qt cra. 
Maple sugar 7@10c p Ib, syrups 70@80c p gal. 
Timothy hay 10@14 p ton, clover mixed 10@ 
10.50, No 1 rye straw 7.50@8. 

At Rochester, apples $3@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.50@10, honey 16c p Ib, strawberries 
30c p qt. Cabbage 12@13 p ton, carrots 40 
@50c p bu, onions 1.25@1.50, parsnips 265c, 
potatoes 90c@1, spinach 50@60c, turnips 30c. 
Eggs 17@18c p doz, live fowls 10@12c p Ib, 
chickens 12c, turkeys 12c. Steers 10@lic p 
lb d w, veal calves 9@10c, sheep 10@12%c. 
Hay 9@13 p ton, bran 22@23, middlings 22 
@23, No 1 white oats 50@52c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 70@75c p bu, 
beets. 40c, turnips 35@40c, parsnips 60c, beans 
$1.50@1.75, cabbage 4@5c each. Eggs 15@1lé6éc 
p doz, live.fowls 10@12c p lb, veal calves 
4%c, lambs 4@5c, steers 5@6c. Maple sugar 
9@10c p Ib, syrup 65@75c p gal. Hay 12@ 
15.50 p ton, rye straw 11@14.50, corn meal 
28, bran 20@22, middlings 20@23, gluten meal 
30@31. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 15@16%4c p doz, live fowls 12@13c p Ib, 
chickens 15@35c, ducks 11@12c, geese 9@10c. 
Bran $20@21 p ton, timothy hay 10@16, rye 
straw 10@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 8&%@ 
89c p bu, corn 65144.@66c, No 2 white clipped 
oats 5i1c. Apples 4@5 p bbl, Cal oranges 2 
@3.50 p bx, grape fruit 2@3, strawberries 
12@18c p qt. Hastern Rose and Hebron 
potatoes 3@3.25 p 165-lb sack, N Y 90c@1.05 
p bu, foreign 2.50@2.75 p 168-lb sack, spin- 
ach 75¢c@1.25 p bbl, lettuce 1.50@3, aspara- 
gus 7@12c p bch, radishes 50c@1 p 100 bchs. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes $1.05@1.20 p _ bu, 
onions 1.40@1.50, parsnips 90c@1 p bbl, beets 
2@2.50, string beans 1.75@2.25, green peas 
1.50@1.90, lettuce 1@1.10 p bskt, radishes 15@ 
30c-p doz, beets 50@60c, carrots 45@50c, 
spinach 1.50@1.75 p bbl, celery 2.50@3 p cra, 
rhubarb 25@30c p ddz bchs, asparagus 10@ 
20c p bch. Eges 16@17%c p doz, goose 38 
@40c, duck 20@22c, live fowls 114%.@12%e p 
lb, chickens 15@30c, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 
13@14c. Timothy hay 12.50@15 p ton, rye 
straw 7.50@8, middlings 20@22, bran 18.50@ 
20.50, No 2 yellow corn 69@70c p bu, No 2 
white oats 491%4@50c. Veal calves 6@6.50 p 
100 Ibs 1 w, prime wether sheep 5.75@5.90, 
mixed ewes and wethers 3.50@4.50, prime 
lambs 6.75@6.85, do spring 8@12. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 86@86%c p bu, corn 67@67%c, oats 45 
@45i%4c, rye 683@63%c, timothy hay $9.50@13.50 
p ton, clover mixed 9@10.75, bran 19, mid- 
dlings 19@20. Eggs 15c p doz, live chickens 
12c p lb, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, turkeys 9c, 
ducks 8c, geese 3@5 p doz. Strawberries 2@ 
4 p 24-qt cra, apples 4@4.50 p bbl. Potatoes 
1@1.05 p bu, onions 3@3.50 p bbl, new po- 
tatoes 5@5.50, seed stock 1.05@1.35 p bu, rhu- 
barb 15@20c p doz bchs, new beets 45@50c, 
carrots 45@50c, turnips 20@25c, asparagus 60 
@75c, green peas 1.35@1.40 p bx, string beans 
1.75. Live steers 5.50@6.75 p 100 lbs, butcher 
stock 4.75@6.50, veal calves 3@6.75, hogs 6.20 
@7.20, sheep 2.50@5.40, lambs 3.50@7.10, do 
spring 5@8. 

At Columbus, live steers $6.50@7.50 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 
3@5, spring lambs 8@9.--Corn 72@75ic p bu, 
oats 45@50c,. bran 19 p ton, shorts 18, -mid- 
dlings 20, screenings 17, hay 8.50@10.50. Eggs 
15c p doz, live fowls 10c, turkeys 11@12c, 
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ducks 10c, geese 7c. Potatoes 1.03@1.05 p 
bu, onions 90c@1, beans 1.65@1.75, apples 
3.75@4.50 p bbl. Prime clover seed 9.45 p 
100 Ibs, timothy 6.70@7, red top 4.50@11.50. 

At Cleveland, eggs 16%@l7c p doz, live 
fowls 11@11%c p Ib, broilers 16@17c, pigeons 
$1.25@1.50 p doz, squabs 1.75@2. Apples 4@ 
5 p bbl, strawberries 3.50@4 p 24-qt cra. Po- 
tatoes 95c@1.10 p bu, green peas 1.70, onions 
1.20@1.40, asparagus 20@25c p bch, tomatoes 
1.75@2.50 p cra, string beans 1.75@2, rad- 
ishes 20c p doz bchs. No 2 red wheat 85c p 
bu, corn 65c, No 2 white oats 48c, middlings 
18@20.50 hs ton, bran 17@19.50, timothy hay 
9.50@13.5 prairie 8.90@9.25. Hogs active, 
yorkers t30 mediums 7.25, heavy 7.30, pigs 
6@6.30, veal calves 5.50@6.25, steers 5.75@6.25, 
butcher cows 3@4.75, bulls 4.50@5, clipped 
lambs 5.50@6.40, wether sheep 5.35@5.50, 
mixed 5@5.25. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 15%@ 
lé6c p doz, live fowls 12c p lb, chickens 15 
@35c, ducks 9@l0c, geese 35@40c each. 
Wheat 80%c p bu, corn 65%c, oats 4814c, rye 
60@6ic, timothy hay $12@15.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 11@13, rye straw 11.50@12, bran 18.50 
@20, middlings 18@20. Potatoes 90c@1 p bu, 
sweets 3@4 p bbl, asparagus 1@2.50 p doz 
behs, cabbage 1.50@2.75 p cra, cucumbers 
2.50@4 p bx, lettuce 50@75c p bskt, radishes 
50c@1 p bbl, spinach 75c@1, string beans 1.50 
@2 p bskt, apples 3@5 p bbl, strawberries 
12@20c p qt. Live steers 6.25@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 
butcher stock 4.75@6.25, wooled sheep 2.50@ 
6, do clippe@ 2.50@5. 75, woole@ lambs 5@ 
7.50, do clipped 4@6.75, spring 7@8.50, hogs 
7@7.40, veal calves 4@6. 50. 





Milk Going to Creameries—The price of 


milk in Chicago remains comparatively low. 
Feed is still very high and pastures are 
backward. The butter market is exception- 
ally strong, which makes it possible for 
creameries to pay higher prices for milk. 
As a result there is a tendency among 
farmers who usually ship milk to Chicago 
to divert to creameries where larger net 
returns are secured. This is already being 
felt in the city trade, and dealers may. be 
compelled to advance prices to shippers if 
they expect to get enough to supply their 
customers. This brings up another prob- 
lem which is being seriously considered— 
that of the city dealer, advancing the price 
of milk to his city customers. He argues 
that other food products have advanced in 
price and he thinks milk might legitimate- 
ly do the same. At present the supply is 
only a little below the normal. If rains 
and warm weather prevail and butter de- 
clines, there may be no marked change, but 
unless conditions are most favorable higher 
figures may be looked for. 


Save $10.--Per Cow 


EVERY YEAR OF USE. 
DE LAVAL CREAM! SEPARATORS 
Prices $50.- to $800.- 
“Alpha” and “Baby” styles. Send for Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YOR.K 











Baits the most exacting. Price wi 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR O0., 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
Awarded Medal at Paris 1900. Catalogue 









: and Care” 
Fe A booklet which t _ B- free. Itcov- 
~ ers-the = Len and is of great- 
gs milk producers. It tells 
about iy CHAMPION 


Milk Cooler and Aerator, 

which takes all odors and disease 

germs = of milk. Makes itkeep 36 

hours longer than ordinary. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO.. 

9 Squires St., Cortiand, H. ¥. 








Perfect Butter 


k Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, Pn and pertectly. pregt | nt 
ous sizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogueJof 
anddairy supplies. L, R. Lewis, Mir.. Box [4 “Contland, NA 
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A Field of Dreams. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


My baby boy and I, o’ nights, 

Sit watching for the distant lights 
That mark the city’s tangled streets, 

And gleam upon its steepled hights. 


Then, when the thousand torches rise, 
My child looks up into my eyes, 
His face transfigured. ‘‘Papa—look! 
There are the Sandman’s flowers!’’ he cries, 


“Helpful and Inspiring.” 


MINNIE N. EMERSON. 

I needed a change very much, as I worked 
in the city and boarded at a boarding house, 
so I promised myself a good vacation in 
August, but had no particular place in view. 
Very late one afternoon a good old deacon 
acquaintance called at my boarding place 
and wanted me to go home with him, 13 
miles away. I hesitated for a moment, then 
consented. Oh, how good that ride was! 
How refreshing the country air, after leav- 
ing the smoky, stuffy city! 

When we arrived at his home, we found 
the family had retired for the night. I had 
never met any of them, and felt a little 
queer, but I was well acquainted with the 
deacon. He lit a candle and showed me to 
my room upstairs. He had some of his 
daughters at his house at that time, and 
they were the wives of ministers, and he 
said to me, before I went upstairs, that I 
would have to sleep with his little grand- 
daughter. When I entered the room I 
thought, ‘“‘Will the little girl be afraid of 
me, whom she has never met? And if 
she should wake up and find someone in 
bed with her, would she not be very much 
frightened?” But she was not asleep. She 
looked at me, and by way of introduction I 
said, “Are you afraid, dear?’ For answer 
she put both her arms around my neck and 
hugged me tight and kissed me, and said, 
“Tell me a story.”” So I had to tell a story, 
and then she wanted more. 

In the morning, when I came down- 
stairs, I went to the door and _ looked 
around. Everything was fresh and delight- 
ful. When the folks had got together, the 
deacon gave me an introduction to them. 
They were very nice folks. His wife was a 
short, thick-set, elderly lady, 74 years old. 
They kept a hired girl and a hired man, 
and as it was haying time, they had two 
hired men at that time. They all ate at the 
same table, ministers, deacon, hired help 
and all. When we went to breakfast, the 
deacon asked a blessing, then helped ev- 
erybody. 

I visited the barn about the first thing. 
He kept 13 cows, a yoke of oxen and one 
horse. He made the oxen do all his farm 
work, and the horse he kept to go to meet- 
ing and to market. I’ve never seen a neater 
or cleaner barn, or cleaner cattle, than they 
were. I said to the hired girl, “Let’s go 
down to the barn anl milk a cow, each of 
us, this evening.”’ She said, “All right. I'll 
go if you will.” So, we went to the barn 
when the men wert to milk. We said we 
came to milk a cow, each of us, and I 
asked for one that wouldn’t kick. So 
they pointed out one I might milk, and they 
picked out another for the hired girl, but 
she ran outdoors. I milked my cow all 
right, and when we got through, the hired 
man made lots of fun of the girl. She was 
helping the other man to get an ox yoke into 
the barn. ‘‘Ho, ho,” he said, “‘that’s lots of 
fun! That’s easier than to milk a cow, 
lugging the old ox yoke!’ 

I had the privilege of doing as I had a 
mind to. The good deacon wanted me to 
be sure and enjoy myself while I stayed. 
So I went rambling outdoors, and saw blue- 
berries growing on the bushes for the first 
time. (I had been brought up in the coun- 
try, but there were no blueberries there.) I 
just sat down and picked and ate. I picked 
a lot of them for supper, and the family 
were very much pleased, but I guess I had 
the best time picking them. 

The deacon’s wife did all the cooking. She 
made some roly-poly and succotash that 
just made us hungry to taste them. She 
took the whole care of the milk and butter, 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
ag home cure that does the work.-~ 

v. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


and the deacon did the churning. He al- 
ways got more for his butte: than any of 
his neighbors. The hired girl did the rest 
of the housework. The mistress made her 
change her clothes every afternoon, no mat- 
ter how late it would be when she got her 
work done, arid she also made her keep her 
clothes neat and mended. There was an 
abundance of everything, but nothing was 
wasted. They had water in the kitchen, but 
she would tell the girl not to waste it. There 
was a well of beautiful water a short dis- 
tance from the house, and I used to go and 
get a pitcherful and carry into the house. 
I helped the ministers’ wives to darn the 
children’s stockings. I used to take them 
outdoors, and the children just exhausted 
my stock of stories. When I had been 
there about a week, another of their daugh- 
ters came to visit the old folks, together 
with her husband. They brought a large 
basket of nice apples and we were all in- 
vited to help ourselves, as they would not 
keep very long. 

We dll enjoyed ourselves. The ministers 
would go out and help get the hay, and 
their wives would help their mother in the 
house. It was a nice large two-story house. 
There were shutters to every window, from 
the inside, and they would slide into the 
walls out of sight. Every day the deacon’s 
wife made the hired girl chase out every 
fly and keep the shutters in the dining 
room closed. There was not very much 
to be seen in the line of fancywork. Ev- 
erything seemed to be solid and substantial, 
and meant for comfort. . 

I had to come away after three weeks, 
and turn my face cityward once more. But 
I shall never forget that pleasant visit. I 
cannot tell you how much good it did me. 
I gained fresh strength, in mind as well as 
body. There seemed to be something help- 
ful and inspiring about the whole family. 


Preston. 
A CIVIL WAR VETERAN. 


The trustees informed me that the school 
Was vacant because the “madam” had 
been forced to give it up on account of the 
unruliness of some of the ‘“‘big boys’? Whom 
she could not control. Among other dis- 
orderly acts they would take the large, 
mounted, artificial globes at recess time 
and “play wheelbarrow” with them 
through the aisles of the schoolroom. I 
was asked if I thought I could manage 
such boys. I promptly answered I thought 
I could. One of these “insubordinates” 
had been twice expelled from this school 
in his own district, and twice from ad- 
joining districts. 

This boy was Preston. He was then 16 
years of age, tall, straight, muscular, good 
looking, bright, of a pleasant countenance 
and an eye as keen as a hawk‘s.. The 
trustees informed me that I need not 
receive Preston in my school if I objected 
to doing so, but I decided to try him. 

The first morning that Preston came, I 
deemed it advisable to pointedly speak to 
him in presence of the school of the dam- 
aging reports concerning him, given me by 
the trustees, saying to him that I did not 
believe I should have to resort to expul- 
sion, but fully believed we.could settle all 
difficulties, should any arise, in a more 
decisive way. Matters went along without 
a ripple in Preston’s case for a long time, 
he exhibiting a studiousness for which I 
was wholly unprepared. Besides, there 
was no friction with any of his school- 
mates, no violation of school discipline. 
I began to think he had been unjustly 
maligned, but one afternoon my opinion of 
him took a sudden drop. He purposely 
reached out his foot in the aisle and tripped 
up one of the girls, and she sprawled out 
headlong. 

With a bound I was at the spot, seized 
him by the collar with my left hand, lifted 
him upon his feet and doubled up my right 
fist in his face, in a very menacing manner, 
impulsively yielding to a _ sudden fit of 
anger. In a moment the reaction came, 
and then I saw the unmanliness of such 
forgetfulness and lack of dignity that every 
teacher should observe upon all occasions. 
I felt so ashamed of my own conduct that 
I unclenched my fist so vigorously and 
straightened out my fingers so extremely 
that I nearly paralyzed them. Preston 
turned ashy pale, but I promptly apolo- 
gized to him for my hasty conduct, and 
said te him that he was entirely safe from 
further punishment for this act, but told 
him emphatically that should any equal 
case arise in the future, I would take pains 
to “keep cool” and he must beware! I took 





especial pains to harbor no ill feeling 
toward Preston for what he did, but I have 
never forgiven myself for what I did. 

He was a member of the school for the 
remainder of the year, and was with us 
again the next year, and in all that time 
he behaved himself as a gentleman. At the 
end of my second term Preston was ap- 
prenticed to the carpenter’s trade and 
would sever his connection with school 
forever. But before he left he followed me 
out into the anteroom, and with quivering 
lips and chin, eyes blinded by tears, and a 
voice choked by emotion said, ‘‘Teacher, I 
am coming to school no more, but before 
we part, I want to thank you for teaching 
me how to become a man.” 


aaa, 
A Difference. 
LILLIAN HOWARD CORT: 


Sometimes in summer, when the gentle rain 
Comes softly down, 

The little children sigh, and greet 
His coming with a frown. 


But all the grateful flowers raise 

Their faces up and smile. 

*‘We’re thirsty, dear old rain,’”’ they cry, 

“Stay with us for a while!”’’ 

““T am going to marry your daughter, 
sir,” said the positive young man. ‘Well, 
you don’t need to come to me for sympa- 
thy,’”’ replied the father, “I have troubles 
of my own.” a 


“TI am sorry, doctor, you were not able 
to attend the church supper last night; it 
would have done you good to be there.” 
“It has already done me zgood, madam; I 
have just prescribed for three of the par- 
ticipants.” 


Mamma: Did you tell God how naughty 
you were? Ethel: Yes, and I guess I 
wasn’t so naughty after all, ’cause he 
didn’t make any fuss about it. 


Patience: Did you enjoy the drama last 
night? Patrice: Enjoy it! I should just 
say I did! Why, I cried nearly the whole 
time! 


When is a young man green?——When he 
is spruce. 


ONE CENT 


Postal card brings our catalogue of Pan-American Furni- 
ture, Iron and Brass Beds,etc. All surplus stock of Fac- 
tories and Buffalo dealers at % less wholesale COST. 
A chance of your lifetime. 


CITIZENS NOVELTY CO., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
A CHANCE FOR FARMER BOYS 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of American Agricul- 
turist who desires to study Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam or Textile Engineering and has not the 
be negra A to attend school. This gentleman, 
whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships in a well known edu- 
cational institution for home study, the only ex- 
pense being the actual cost of instruction papers 
and postage. Write to W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, 
Mass., for particulars if you are ambitious and 
in earnest. 
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Capable Men 


special resentatives of 
Judd armer” in th 


y men 
ithout ae, Lp : 
mess of purpose, who desire posi- 
tiens in which onest endeavor will 
bring a fair reward and eventual co = 
tency, should also write us. Weare will- 

to y wages to experien 

We are equally willing to give 
the business train ing necessary to enable 
any industrious and energetic young 
man tosucceed with us. This isa prop- 
position tointerest every man who means 
business and whois seeking a responsi- 
ble ition and its emoluments. For 
1 er particulars, address the pub- 
lishers, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Teacher on Country Schools. 


BC 





[In reply to “A Father on Country Schools,” 
in the April 12 issue.] 

First, I will say the writer made a mis- 
take when he said the ladies. would not be 
interested, for we certainly are. As to his 
objections to country graded schools, I will 
admit he has some reasons for complain- 
ing, but think the fault ign’t with the sys- 
tem but the manner in which it was car- 
ried out. 

I am a country school teacher, and have 
had several years’ experience in trying to 
grade country schools, but here we did not 
try to complete our graduation in a day or 
week, or even in one session. In regard to 
the young man of 20 years of age, of course 
it was useless to attempt to grade his 
studies, as that was perhaps the last year 
he would remain in school. And I also think 
that the teacher was laboring under a mis- 
understanding of orders from the county 
superintendent, when she insisted on do- 
ing so. While I consider a four months’ 
term entirely too short, still if pupils are 
kept at school regularly during even four 
months of every year, from the age of seven 
to 17, they can.easily finish all free school 
studies, even in a graded school. 

It isn’t surprising that this father’s chil- 
dren improved more at home than at school. 
But could the writer have tried teaching 
50 more pupils in connection with his two, 
he could not have accomplished what he 
did. At the close of my last term I taught 
in a private school for a while, and was 
simply astonished at the increased progress 
of my pupils. Where I had been compelled 
to divide my time and attention among 50, 
I could now give it to ten. 


Let us have graded schools, for that 
means best results to everyone. But let 
the attempt to grade them be gradual. Be- 


gin with the lowest classes, or grades as 
they will be called, and the result will be, 
in a few years, a graded school without 
any confusion or dissatisfaction. And let 
us make every effort to lengthen our-school 
term, and then we can compete with the 
city school. 





Father Likes “Baking Lists’—The men 
are interested in the baking lists. My 
father reads them. He commented on the 
Connecticut lady’s baking, and thought 
there must be some-mistake, a barrel of 
flour went so little way. He did not take 
it into consideration that her loaves of 
bread might be three times as large as 
those baked for his family. I was amused 
at the husband’s list of his wife’s cook- 
ing. He only saw how many luxuries hd 
had, and never even hinted that’ there 
were larger grocery bills.—[Auntie. 


An Intelligent Hen—To-day I wrote this 
company asking them to’ please send an 
extra copy of this paper, as ours got de- 
stroyed so badly we could not read it. I 
suppose you wonder how it got destroyed, 
if we think so much of it. Well, mamma 
got it from the mail box and then went to 
a neighbor’s to spend the day, leaving it 
and the Youth’s Companion in the buggy 
in a basket, and. when she went to get the 
buggy to go home, she found the papers 
all in shreds and an egg in the basket. I 
told mamma that the hen knew a “good 
home paper’ when she saw it. I am 16 
years old and 5 1-3 feet tall.—[E. B., Illinois, 





“In His Own Coin’—The land adjoining 
the schoolhouse was occupied by a little 
old man to whom the word ‘“‘crabbed” might 
be well applied. At noontime and during 
the recess, the boys were generally play- 
ing ball, and if by accident the bail went 
over the fence, a council was called, and 
brave was that boy considered who volun- 
teered to venture after it. If the little man 
reached the ball first, that was the end of 
the game until a new ball was procured. 
Once he and a little boy started for it to- 
gether. The boy got it first, and his com- 
panions sent up a cheer, which angered 
the little man still more. He came right 
over to me, and threatened to prosecute 
both teacher and pupils if I didn’t ‘tend 
to my business and keep the'children off 
his land” (by the way, the property was 
owned by his wife, a dear, kind woman). 


After a great deal of abusive language he 
started to go. 
I saw him walk across the tiny lawn. 
Blank,” 
grounds.” 


I followed him to the door. 
“Mr 
I said, “get off the schoolhouse 
He turned as quickly as if I had 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


hit him, and snapped out, ‘It’s town prop- 
erty.” “That makes no difference,” -I said. 
“There is room enough for you in the road, 
and you get into it.” He meekly obeyed, 
and I was not troubleg with him again. 
The children jubilantly told at home how 
“teacher got even with Mr Blank.” I will 
not say I did the very best thing, but time 
has not altered the opinion I then formed, 
that there are some people in this world 
with whom you can get along only by “‘pay- 
ing them in their own coin.’’—[B. 





I have seen quite a number of baking 
lists in your paper and I believe that I 
can beat them for the size of my family. 
We have only five in the family, and my 
husband was away for about four months, 
with not very much company. The fol- 
lowing is my baking list for one year, end- 
ing April 1: Bread 450 loaves, pies 550, loaf 
cakes 106, gingerbread 32, short cakes 15, 
cookies 533, doughnuts 413, rolls 25, biscuits 
633, puddings 123, johnnycakes 100, pan- 
cakes 275, and baked potpies 50. I did all 
this baking myself and am a cripple from 
rheumatism.—[Tennessee Baker. 





In the issue of April 19 there was a letter 
telling about a reunion of the G. family, 
which reminded me of our Ritchie reunion 
on July 3, 1901. It was held in a grove 
three-fourths of a.mile from our house. 
There were 84 present and about 20 who 
were unable to be there. The tables were 
of sufficient length to seat the entire com- 
pany. A platform had been built and an 
organ was brought that morning to use 
during the day. After dinner we had 
speeches and music. Ice cream and cake 
were served before leaving. We intend to 
have a reunion once a year, but not always 
at the same place.—[Lettie B. Ritchie, Wis- 
consin. 





Last summer while a friend was visiting 
out here, we would herd the cows with 
the horses. One horse will not let any- 
body lay their hand on back of him, so as 
our friend was riding him, he sat back- 
wards on him and did not have hold of the 
bridle. The horse got frightened anc] 
started to run, so our friend could not hold 
on, and he put his hands on his back, so 
he would not fall. The horse. started to 
kick up and threw him over his head. The 
horse then turned around and looked at 
him as if to say, ‘‘What is the matter?’— 
[Emma L. C. Berner, Indiana. 


Why are sailors bad horsemen?——Be- 
cause they ride on the main. 
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FREE 


A NEW CUBE FOR 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Bladder disorders, difficult or too frequent 
peasing water, Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a 
*ositive Specific Cure is found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, called 
by botanists the piper methysticum, from the 
Ganges River, East India. It has the great record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys, and cures by draining from the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which 
cause disease. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate that it completely cured 
him of Rheumatism and Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
ease of many years’ standing. Hon. W. A. Spear- 
man, of Bartlett, Tenn., describes his terrible 
suffering from Uric Acid, Gravel and Urinary diffi- 
culty, being four months confined to his bed, and 
his complete cure by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Man 
ladies, including Mrs. Sarah Castle, of Poestenkill, 
N. Y., and Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Ills., also 
testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney 
and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may test the value of this great dis- 
covery we will send you by mail Free, One Large 
Case and our book of 1000 testimonials, only asking 
that when cured yourself you’will recommend this 
sure specific to others. Address, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 551 Fourth Av., New York City. 
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WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


Farmers’ 
Telephones 


Write for Illustrated Bulletins and Prices. Address: 


Standard Telephone & Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 


UNIONS AND CORN PLASTER. Never fail. 
Sample 10 cents. Package 50 cents by mail. Agents 

wanted. OX 314, Braddock, Penna. 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, iissste’ su 


Patent Your Improvementsand e Money Out of Them 








Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents. 824 





LEARN IN SIX WEEKS; PITMANIC SYSTEM; 
SHORT-HAND SEND $3.00 FOR COMPLETE COU 

AT Correspondence School of Pho- 

HOME nography, Harrisonville, Mo. 





RUPTURE aysewnen cured. No cure, no 


pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box WESTBROOK, MAINB. 











CONTEST, 


We offer 100 Cash Prizes for targets made wi.h 


STEVENS RIFLES. 


The contest is open to both Boys and Girls under 20 


years. 


If interested send for our Booklet containing 


results of last year’s contest and conditions of this one. 
Send 12 cents in stamps, state calibre of your rifle and 
we will mail 12 official targets with conditions. 

Ask your dealer for the STEVENS, don’t accept some- 


hing “just as good.” 
Send for our catalog, it’s full.of interest. 


ship (express paid) on receipt of price. 


If you cannot secure them will 


SRA AAA 


J. STEVENS ARIS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


NO. 220 BROADWAY, 


Chicopee Falis, 





Massachusetts. 











SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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Handsome Crocheted Wheel. 


F. H. P. 


There are many uses for crocheted wheels 
in fancywork. In rows, they make beauti- 
ful insertions, borders or strips. Joined in 
any shape to fit the place to be occupied 
they make rich applique designs for cover- 
ing yokes, vests, fancy bags, cases or 
cushions. They are also used to make 
table mats and doilies. In this design the 


CROCHETED WHEEL. 


wheels may be caught together by the 
points, as they are crocheted, or they may 
be fastened with needle and thread. For 
insertion each wheel is fastened to the 
preceding by two points. 

To begin, ch 10 st, join in a ring, ch 1. 

ist round—S ec 24 over ring, join by slip 
st in 1 ch at beginning of round. 

24 round—Ch 1, * 1 sc in each of the next 
2 st, ch 3, pass 1 st, * repeat from * to * 
around ring, making 8 small scallops; at 
last make only 1s c and join to ist st of 
round with slip st. 

3d round—Ch 3, 1 dc (thread over once) 
close beside this ch, * ch 8, 2 d c between 
next 2 s c, * repeat from * to * around; 
join last 8 ch to 3d st of ch at beginning 
of round. 

4th round—Over every loop of 8 ch work 
8 sc, then ch 5 stitches and again work 8 
8 c in same loop; after last loop is worked 
join by slip st to 1st s ¢ in round. 

5th round—To carry thread up near little 
loop, where next round begins, work a close 
slip st in each of lst 6 s c, then begin round. 
Make one’s c in next s c, 48s c in loop of 
5 ch, ch 3, 4 8 c in same loop of 5th, 1s 
c in 2d single from loop, ch 6; * pass to 
next point and make 1 sc in 2d single before 
6 ch loop, 4 s c in loop, ch 3, 4s c in same 
loop, 1 s c in 2d s c beyond loop, ch 6, ® 
repeat from * to * till round is completed, 
join by slip st in Ist s c of round. 

6th round—* Ch 2, 3 s c in loop of 8 ch, 
ch 3, 3 s c in same loop, ch 2, 12 s c over 
6 ch, * repeat from * to * till round is com- 
pleted, join by slip st where ist 2 ch began; 
break thread, draw it through last st, and 
fasten both ends of thread with a needle. 


Pansy Edging—The pansies are made 
first. Ch 10, thread over hook, insert hook 
in 4th ch from hook, thread over, draw 
through, then draw thread through 2 loops, 
leaving 2 on hook, thread over, hook in next 
ch, proceed as before, take up in same way 
each of next 4 ch; there will now be 7 loops 


PANSY EDGING, 


on hook, draw through all at once, then 
once through loop to secure group of d¢ 
and to form an eye, ch 4, * dc in eye, ch 
2, d c in eye, repeat from * till there are 
6 dc, then d c in upper point of top petal 
of pansy, drawing threads out long so work 
will not draw, ch 9, turn. S ec in 2d space, 
ch 3, turn, take up each of 6 ch in same way 
as at first and continue for lower part of 
fiower as before. When sufficient length 
has been reached, make a heading as fol- 
lows: S c in every space and point with 
2 ch between, turn and make 3:s ¢c under 
every 2 ch.—[W. T. M. 

What is the hardest key to turn?——A 
donkey. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Should women vote? Well, if they could, 


They’d vote for what is pure and good; 


And Ivory Soap, because it’s best, 


Would simply overwhelm the rest. 


~—— ~ 











8658—French Dress 


6 mos: to 6 years, 2 to 8 years. 


8644-—Blouse Wais. 
with Shield 

8648 —Seven Gored 
Tucked Skirt 


Waist, 32 to 42in. bust 
Skirt, 22 to 32 in. waist 


Price 10 cents, each number, from 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
We will mail to any address on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 


8655—Dress with 
Yoke 
4 to 12 years, 


our 


A visitor at the capitol in Washington 
asked a senate doorkeeper, ‘“‘What are they 
discussing in the senate?’ “Why, I think 
it’s a bill to make. it against the law to 
kill the president,” he replied. 





LIVE STOCK 
AND POULTRY 

OF ALL KINDS 
REGISTERED 


POULTRY SCORED PREF 


aa ryce tne? Epitomist Experiment Station. 
Ww Epitomist is edited and printed amid 
the activities of real farm life, in which results of experi- 
ments made at thisStation are given from month to month 
together with other information of inestimable value to 
os Same garden and household generally, with any 
size down to the smallest garden plot. ‘We breed 
nothing but the best and purest strains of all kinds of 
Stock and Poultry including Angora Goats, Seoteh ( Dogs, 
Belgian Ete., and ali the best strainsof Poultry. 1t is 
our aim to aid so whose stock and pester ts not 
a, pure to tinright. A postal card with your 
name dress and calling attention to this advertise- 
t, full particulars ther with descrip- 
tions and ions of our Pets, Stock and Poultry 


which we St absolutely free. Address 
EPITOMIST EXPERIMENT STATION, Spencer, Ind. 


.5-& FOREIGN PATENTS == 


lnventors,”* Alexander & Dowell, 6U7 Seventh St., Washington, DG 
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Left-Overs 
Made Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


PETS 


ABSOLUTELYig 
STOCK PEDIGREED 
AND REGIST 
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POH Oi Sr Or OP Srev ere 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 
| or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit orjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5z7 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
FOSS LF LFF OF SPL OPO FLFISS 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Under the Apple Tree. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





A little, little girl and a big, big tree 
Can have a lot-of fun in blossom weather. 
Whem the rosy branches bend, 
She readily can send 
For her very dearest friend, 
And the two of them may spend, 
With a numerous and interesting dolly family, 
A leafy, branchy, blossomy, 
Dilly, dally, dolor-free, 
Pleasant, pretty, perfumy, 
Pinky time together! 


A little, little boy and a big, big tree 
Can have some fun in harvest-apple weather. 
When the fruit is ripe and sweet, 
Hie can go with Dick and Pete 
To a comfortable seat, 
Nicely shaded from the heat, 
With some minutes for refreshments and for 
mirth and jollity, 
And a hearty, happy, hammocky, 
Breezy, blithe and banquety, 
Joyous, juicy, junkety: 
Time they’ll have together! 


Some little, little folks and some big, big trees 
Can have a lot of,fun in windy. weather. 

When the leaves are on the ground, 

All the little children round 

Rake them up into a mound; 

Then you hear a scratching sound, 
And puff! the leaves are crackling and roar- 

ing cheerily. 

And a noisy, boysy, rollicky, 

Girly, whirly, fancy-free, 

Flickering, flaming, skylarky 

Time they have together! 


“Fun and Work.’ 


All Helped Get Dinner—On the day be- 


fore Christmas, Cousin Lizzie and I were 
invited, at our own request, to Aunt 
Adlyn’s, just a mile and a half from town, 
to help prepare for Christmas day, for she 
was to have about 30 guests, mostly rela- 
tives, on that day. After installing us in 
our duties, such as taking care of the chil- 
dren,,sweeping, dusting and paring pota- 
toes for the morrow, Aunt Adlyn left us 
to prepare dinner and started for Hickman, 
a town about four miles away, to do some 
Christmas shopping. Lizzie took the part 
of cook, and I of housecleaner, and the older 
children lent us a helping hand in carrying 
water and paring potatoes. Many were the 
times I called Lizzie to the sitting-room 
door to see how splendidly I had arranged 
things, and many the times we both peeped 
into the oven to see if the fresh pork was 
not almost done, or consulted each other 
on other important matters in cooking. We 
thought that nothing should be lacking to 
make that dinner a success, and thought, 
also, of all the praise we would receive from 
Uncle George, Aunt Adlyn and Uncle 
Frank. But when dinner was ready, there 
was no one there to eat it, and it was with 
anxious eyes that we watched for their 
coming. It was 2 o’clock before we saw 
them coming over the top of the hill, and 
then we hastily put the finishing touches on 
the dinner and put it on the table, where it 
was waiting steaming hot for them when 
they were ready. They did enjoy it, too, 
after their Iong ride, and we did get our 
praises, but not as much as we’ really 
thought we would get.—[Emma Pillard, 
Iowa. 


Fun and Work Berry-Picking—About 
5.30 o’clock one June morning, my.chum and 
I arrived ready for work, at a strawberry 
patch where there were acres and acres of 
berries to be picked that day. As there 
were but ten of us to each acre, we two 
were given four rows for our day’s work, 
for the proper picking of which we were 
responsible. I had not had the experience 
of the others in picking berries and though 
I kept a sharp lookout and made my fingers 
move as fast as possible, to try and pick as 
rapidly and as cleanly as my companion, 
the ever watchful eye of the overseer would 
often find a ripe berry unpicked, and I was 
compelled to crawl back along the row to 
secure it, and thus I lost much time. A 
few rows from us were two women, teach- 
ers in the town school, who thought that 
working outdoors, especially when it was 
picking strawberries, would be an excellent 
way to spend a holiday. But, alas! They 
were not accustomed to spending a day on 
their knees and long before night they 
were. too tired to walk or crawl,.and a 
friend kindly gave them a ride home in his 
buggy. As our limbs became sore and tired 
we did not pick so fast, and often would 
find it easier to sit and chat a few min- 
utes. Sometimes, when the “boss” was not 
near or looking, we boys would wash the 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


girls’ faces with berry juice, and other 
times .have.a. sham. battle in which berries 
answered for bullets, and a spotted shirt or 
dress indicated a wounded and bleeding 
soldier. I now have a strawberry field of 
my own, and for several s€asons have seen 
the seenes of that day enacted, but never 
since have the berries tasted or looked so 
good as they did to me on my first day as 
a strawberry picker.—[Gandy. 





Tanglefoot’s Minute Pudding—One day 
the folks left me in charge of the house- 
hold affairs, so when dimner time came, 
I thought I’d try my hand at making min- 
ute pudding. Taking a crock for a mortar 
and a spoon for a ladle, I poured in milk, 
then put in eggs and flour, a little sugar, 
a pinch of salt, and in order that it might 
be light and puffy, a good pinch of baking 
powder. Then I waited 10 minutes for it 
to bake, then 10 minutes more, and still 
it hadn’t started, so I gave it 20 minutes 
more, and then said, ‘‘Time’s up.” Well, 
it was done,—done as brown as a berry, 
but it wasn’t raised a particle, and was 
so tough that had I hurled it at the nearest 
object, it would have remained whole.— 
[Tanglefoot, Iowa. 





When the big snow was on the ground 
last winter, my brother and I went out 
rabbit hunting and killed 20. I have a little 
calf and a sow. I raised a patch of peanuts 
last year and my brether is going to plant 
some this year.—[J. R. G., Arkansas. 

In five minutes’ walk I can talk with 
some little Cherokee friends. We live on 
the line of the Indian Territory, but do 
not often see any of the full bloods, as 
they live back in the hills. I often take 
horseback rides and go to see my egrand- 
father and grandmother.—[Pansy Greer, 
Arkansas. 

Tablers, I have just subscribed for this 
paper once more, I missed the Young Folks’ 


Table so mueh. I have just finished clean- 
ing house. I live on a farm in the Badger 
state, and we raise sheep, cattle, hogs and 
poultry, and‘also have a fruit orchard. My 


letter circle has two sets on the way now.— 
[Nixie of L.€ 61. 

Father wasn’tsintending to take this pa- 
per anothér-year, but I begged him to so 
hard that he decided he would. We both 
think it is improving. Irish Belle, I recite 
at school and like to very much. I was in 
an exhibition in 1898. Have any of the Ta- 
blers read Elsie Dinsmore? There are 24 
books. Martha Finley wrote them. They 
are extra.—[Aubrey of Kentucky. 


My three brothers are named Ervin, 
Howard and Fred. One of my uncles stays 
with us. We have a little dog named 
Rover, and I have a_bicycle.—f{Susie 
Wright, Wisconsin. 

We have 21 lambs and call one General 


Putnam. I heard the first Bob White that 
I heard this summer on April 20. It made 
me think of oats-harvesting time.—[A 
Pennsylvanian. 

I have two dogs and four cats for pets. 
One of the dogs will climb a ladder. We 
have 104 sheep, 12 horses and 27 head of 
eattle. I think Johnny Calden is a good 
onion raiser.—[Ohio Boy. 
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I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have. learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no_money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six. bottles oj 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay. your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the diséase out of the 
blocd. ; 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in thiseway, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At aii druggists. 











// AND NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
go Buys the celebra pigs 

S = new 1902 Model EDGEMERE BICYCLE, 
| ere — any height frame, high equi it, 
includi grade guaranteed pn tires, 

handle ~ hy = leather covered grips, padded saddle, ball 
bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautif finished through- 
out, any color enamel. St t Guarantee. 
$10.95 for the celebrated lof Kenwood Bicycle. 
$12.7 5 for the celebrated 1902 or Elgin QueenBicyele, 
$15.75 for the highest grade 1! made our three crown 
ulckel joint, Napoleon or foosghiae, complete with the 
very finest equipment, including Pet re! right 

grade pneumatic tires, a regular .00 bieyele. 

en any bicycle ordered. 
For the most wonderful bieycle 


offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicycle CAGO- 
address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICA 








MARAE 
Not what 1s said of it, but 
what it does, has made 
the fame of the 


Elgin Watch 


and made 10,000,000 Elgins neces- 
sary to the world’s work. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guar-: 
anteed by the greatest watch works, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Exern, Ixurnors, ( 
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The Meat Leftovers. 


LAURA WHITTEMORE. 

Why I buy such a large roast of beef or 
mutton is often a puzzle to some of my 
good neighbors, who don’t happen to man- 
age just exactly as I do—you know we’re 
not all alike in this world, anyhow. But 
the fact remains that when the roast comes 
onto the table it is not greeted with a 
boarding house smile, and no one remarks 
that “it is beef all this week.” 

In the first place, I get a roast without 
bones—I like a rump roast pretty well. It 
is possible to cut off a few slices of steak 
for the first meal. Them comes the juicy 
roast, cooked rare. Such a piece of meat 
can be warmed in the oven and served a 
hot roast twice in succession if desired. 
The main thing is to let it remain in the 
oven the second time just barely long 
enough to heat through, so as not to allow 
it to dry. After that, the large, thin, deli- 
eate slices of meat that can only be cut off 
with a very sharp knife, are arranged 
evenly on a platter with some bits of green 
stuff scattered around the edge, to make 
it look real pretty. 

The warming over stage has now ar- 
rived, and to be prepared for it I try to 
keep some nice soup stock on hand and a 
supply of bread crumbs. We like it sliced 
very thin and then piaced in plain hot 
gravy for a few minutes. It should never 
be allowed to boil, as that toughens it. Or 
sometimes I just cut it up into little pieces 
and warm it the same way. It depends 
upon whether it can be nicely sliced or not. 
- Another nice way I find is to cut into 
pieces about 2 inches square and 1 inch 
thick, fry a good brown in drippings, and 
bake very slowly in a tightly covered dish, 
keeping it supplied with enough water to 
cover. This also makes a delicious founda- 
tion for a potpie. A little bread dough 
rolled out makes a nice crust; so does 
mashed potato. Be sure to be particular 
about the seasoning, for that and the way 
the cooking is done are the necessary 
points. Use salt and pepper always, then 
a little celery salt, some Worcestershire 
sauce and tomato catsup are often desir- 
able. 

Sometimes I scallop meat and carrots. 
Slice the carrots very thin and cut the 
meat into small, thin pieces. Put them 
into a well-buttered pudding dish, layer 
upon layer, seasoning as you _ proceed. 
Moisten thoroughly with soup stock. Cover 
closely and bake ever so slowly for a long 
time. A few moments before serving re- 
move the cover and brown slightly. A 
finely chopped onion improves it for some 
tastes. Cabbage, potato, cooked rice or 
bread crumbs are all suitable to scallop 
with. 

When there two of tomato 
left and the gravy is all gone, I add a 
little water and stew the tomato slowly. 
Then I strain it and season carefully, add- 
ing 1 tablespoon: butter and flour rubbed 
together. Cook this until thickened, .then 
add the meat cut into small pieces. Let 
it heat through, but don’t boil it one bit. 

Of course, one can make various com- 
binations for croquettes, the same as in 
scalloping. Always add a beaten egg, and 
dip into egg, then bread crumbs, and fry 
in deep fat. It only takes a jiffy to fry 
them, and the mixture can be prepared 
some time beforehand. Of course every- 
thing must be chopped very fine. 

Moistening finely chopped meat with a 
little soup stock or tomato gravy in which 
has been melted a little gelatine, and sea- 
soning with sage and summer savory, 
besides the salt, pepper and Worcestershire 
sauce, makes a delicious loaf, after it has 
stood several hours, or over night. 

Everyone thinks they know how to make 
hash, but really there is hash appetizing 
and hash otherwise. I always put a gen- 
erous amount ofdrippings in the frying pan, 
then put in the hash, cover tightly and let 
it heat through slowly and evenly, stirring 
occasionally with a palette knife. Lastly, I 
mold it into a loaf shape and let it brown 
nicely. Then it can be turned over into a 
platter and put on the table with some 
claim to be recognized as something more 
than “just hash.” 


is a cup or 


Puree of Split Peas—Soak 1 cup yellow 


split peas over night. Wash carefully in 
plenty of water the next morning. Boil 
steadily all the forenoon, keeping them well 
covered with water, to which has been add- 
ed 1 scant teaspoon salt. A little while be- 
fore serving, rub through a colander. They 
should be cooked to a soft pulp. Then re- 
turn to the stove and add 1 qt hot milk. Boil 








THE GOOD COOK 


up once and add 1 tablespoon melted but- 
ter and the same amount of flour stirred 
together. Boil a few minutes until the 
flour is cooked, season with pepper and a 
little tomato catsup. Serve at once. It 
should be the consistency of thin cream, and 
must not stand, as it will thicken as it 
cools. 


Broiled Shad—After thoroughly cleaning, 
split down the back and wipe dry. Use a 
broiler with wires close together. Grease 
it very carefully and broil over a moderate 
fire, cooking the flesh side of the fish first 
until done. It will only require a few mo- 
ments to broil the skin side, and take care 
that it does not burn. Serve immediately, 
sprinkling with salt. The idea in broiling 
is to retain the natural flavor as far as 
possible, so don’t spoil it with much sea- 
soning. 


Genuine Brown Bread—One cup entire 
wheat or graham flour, 1 cup rye flour, 1 
cupecorn meal, % cup molasses, 2 generous 
cups sour milk, 1 scant teaspoon soda, Beat 
well, pour into a brown bread tin or pail 
with a tight cover, and set into a kettle of 
boiling water. Cook five hours, replenish- 


ing the water in the kettle as it boils away.. 


The longer it cooks the better, and the 


deeper brown it becomes. 


A Substitute—Stale bread may be used 


instead of graham flour in brown bread. 
Soak about 1 cup in the sour milk until soft. 


Graham Pudding with Fruit—Take 1% 


cups graham flour, % cup molasses, 4% cup 
melted butter, % cup buttermilk, 1 egg, 1 
teaspoon soda, % cup English currants, % 
cup raisins, 1 teaspoon each of cloves and 
cinnamon, 4 nutmeg. Steam three hours 
and serve with the following sauce: One 
cup sugar and 1 egg beaten thoroughly. 
Melt a piece of butter half as large as an 
egg in % cup hot water and add gradually 
to the egg and sugar, beating all the time. 
Set in a double boiler until it thickens, 
and add juice of 1 lemon and _e serve.— 
[Louise Clark. 

Sugar Cookies—Take 2-3 cup butter, 2-3 
cup sugar, 1 egg, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 
1 teaspoon soda (or 1 heaping teaspoon 


baking powder), % cup warm water, and 
flour enough to roll out.—[Mary G. 


Cream Filling—Boil nearly 1 pt milk, 
then stir into it 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 
or flour, moistened in water or milk, 2 
eggs, 1 teacup sugar. When nearly done, 
add % cup butter, and flavor to taste.— 
| a A 


Joseph Horne Co. 


BLACK GRENADINES AN AVER- 
AGE HALF UNDER PRICE. 


Last week we had an interesting study in 
underprices on white goods. This week we 
take up Black Grenadines and illustrate by 
figures how effectively we underpriced them. 

We’ll send samples, if you ask, but we 
should say the extraordinary prices, and the 
reputation this store has for standing back 
of all its offers, are such guarantees as can 
be taken advantage of in ordering a dress 
without waiting for samples. 

The underprices by the yard are: 

$ .65 for $1.00 Grenadines, 
$ .85 for $1.25 Grenadines. 
$1.00 for $1.50 Grenadines. 
$1.25 for $1.75 Grenadines, 
$1.50 for $2.25 Grenadines, 
$1.75 for $2.50 and $2.75 
Grenadines. 
$2.00 for $3, $3.50 and $4 
Grenadines, 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 














Soap-Making 


with 


Banner Lye 


One can of Banner Lye (it is not old-style 
lye) costs but a few cents and will make 
ten pounds of purest hard soap or twenty 
gallons of best soft soap. No boiling; no 
waste; no large vessels; almost no trouble. 
Takes only ten minutes. 


Clean Kitchens 
Milk-Rooms and Dairies 


A little Banner Lye, a little 
work and some water will 
make your back rooms as 
clean as the parlor. 


Milk-pails and pans shine; 
butter-tubs, milk-bottles, 
butter-jars, as clean as a8 

4 whistle. 


Very little expense and 
labor go a great way with 
Banner Lye. Full directions 
for its many uses on each 
can. 
At your grocer’s or drug- 
gist’s. If you can’t get it, send 
for book, and tellus who your grocer or drug gist is, 
The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S, A. 


Musical Instruments 


Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 

instrument? You can obtain special 

! value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. ere is 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
= write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
landbook ot pascal Bectreasonts suse oe. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 
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Expenses. 
FOR HUSTLERS—BOTH MEN & WOMEN 
’ At home or traveling. Let us 
start you. Our Puritan Water 
. Still—a wonderful invention. 
Great seller—big money maker. 
Enormous demand. Over 50,000 al- 
ready sold. buys. It 
urifies the foulest water by dis- 
— tillation—removes everyimpurity. 
Furnishes absolutely pure, sera- 
ted, delicious water. 
Beats Filters. Saves livee—pre- 
vents fevers, sic ~ doctor 
bille—cures disease. rite for 


NEW PLAN AND OFFER. 


EARN4BICYCLE 


distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
\ town. Agents can make money fast on 
> our wonderful 1908 offers. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


fs 1900 & ‘Ol Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
508 d-hand Wheels 
mallmakes and models, good as new, 
$3 to $8. Great Factory Clearing Sale 
we SHIP ONAPPRO 
We VAL ana 
10 DAYS TRIAL toanyoneinU.8, 
or Canada without a cent in advance, 
Write at once for net prices and special 
offer to agents. Tires, equipment and 
8, regular prices. 


MEAD OYOLE 00. ‘iiw-xs 





BOILING WATER 








“Of all inventions, the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
civilization.” 

— Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,126 miles of railwa 
in the populous territory east of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and *Cincinnati, furnish- 
ing luxurious and rapid transportation 
facilities for more than one-half of the 
entire population of the United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 














A copy of “America’s Summer Resorts” will 
be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
Ta flroad, Grand Central Station, New 




















Treasures.in the Old Swamp. 
T. W. -B. 





Probably the least visited place on the 
farm is the swamp. Possibly this is be- 
cause of the unpleasantness and difficulty 
in getting about, or again possibly it is 
that many have not ventured within its 
somewhat somber depths to become ac- 
quainted with its denizens and to find the 
treasures which it holds. Be’ that as it may, 
the swamp is comparatively seldom visited, 
and yet therein dwell some of the most 
interesting of our feathered neighbors, and 
bloom some of the rarest wild flowers of 
nature’s garden. 

It is worth while to pull on a pair of 
long-legged fubber boots and explore its 
depths in this merry month of May. Quaint 
little Jack-in-the-pulpit. has <a. congrega- 
tion which increases with every day of 
sunshine. The swamp laurel or sassafras, 
the Indian pink and the American white 
hellebore or Indian-poke are his near 
neighbors. The wonderful little -pitcher 
plant with its. marvelous fly trap is not 
far distant. Wild rosémary, the . marsh 
calla, the tiny little white blossoms of the 
goldthread, the golden ragwort, and along 
the edges the blue flag, lend of their beau- 
ty to what from the outside had appeared 
a .dismal tangle. 

In yonder old birch stub is. a contented 
jittle home wherein Mr and Mrs Chicka- 
Cee-dee are keeping house. In contrast 
with their cozy, soft moss and feather 
lined domicile is the nest of the black 
crowned night heron, who from his dismal 
call it commonly called “quork.” A shift- 
less fellow he, in his building of his home, 
which is no more than a rough little plat- 
form of sticks, so carelessly put together 
that, standing on the ground below, you 
may look up through its bottom and count 
the big, greenish blue eggs deposited there. 
Indeed, if you are not acquainted with the 
ways of this handsome indolent fellow, you 
are likely to pass the nest as a remnant 
of a home of years ago. Fortune favoring 
you, you will find the most beautiful of all 
/.merican ducks, the graceful, wonderfully 
colored wood duck nesting like Tom Tit- 
mouse in the hollow ofa tree..-Among the 
rushes the contented ‘‘chiree” of the red- 
winged blackbird leads. you-to-the beauti- 
fully marked treasures aboye -which he is 
keeping watch and ward: “There too you 
may hear the queer ‘“‘pump-er-hunk” of 
the American bittern, commonly called the 
stake driver or pump bird. . The: little green 
heron also makes his home in the swamp. 
You may find there the impatient, ever 
busy Maryland yellow throat, and perhaps 
on the swamp’s edge the compact nest of 
the swamp sparrow. 

These are but a few of the dwellers in 
the old swamp, nor are these always to 
be found, for according to latitude will the 
treasures of the swamp vary. But east or 
west, or north or south, its damp, dark 
retreats are full of interest. Dismal enough 
it looks as we pass it knowing it not, but 
onee its acquaintance is made it ‘becomes 
one of the most fascinating spots on all 
the farm for the strangeness of the life 
that is therein. 





Carrying “a Taste of the Supper.” 


MRS K, G, C., ‘WISCONSIN. 





It was the 28th of February. The day be- 


fore was our 12th wedding anniversary. 
We had invited three families of our 
nearest neighbors to help us celebrate 
the occasion, I had prepared as 
good a supper as my husband’s pocket- 


book and my own knowledge of cookery 
would allow,—for we, in our log houses here 
in Wisconsin sand, may never aspire to 
anything elaborate. 

The wife and mother of one family in- 
vited had had very poor health most of 
the winter, at times being bedridden, but 
I hoped she would be able to attend our 
little gathering. However, supper time 
came and the evening passed without the 
arrival of the third family, so I knew my 
friend was sick. 

The next morning found me with a strong 
desire’ to visit my tmvalid neighbor and 
earry her a taste of the supper she had 
missed. After attending to my morning 
home duties, I placed in my basket a few 
oysters, several slices of roast beef, a pat 
of butter, a glass of cranberry sauce, a 
taste of orange pudding..and three kinds 
of cake. Leaving my little girls of 11 and 
eight years in charge of the house, I took 
the basket. and with our voungest. a bov 











FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


of six, started out. A few inches of snow 
lay on the ground, but the weather was 
delightful. Our .walk, of three-quarters of 
a mile, led: across a creek and through the 
gray pine and scrub oak timber eommon to 
this belt of country. 

On. arriving at the house I found the 
mother in her easy chair. Her expressive 
face, which lighted up at sight of a friend, 
showed. all too plainly the marks of her 
weeks of suffering. The husband and 
father was away on business,—had-gone to 
town, a distance of about 14 miles. The 
oldest child, a lad of 12, was out doing’ barn 
work, while the second boy, of nine years, 


was cutting wood with a will. The little 
“housekeeper” of seven, their only girl, 
was washing the breakfast dishes. And 


the youngest, a little felow of four, whom 
Dame Nature had disabled with a slightly 
deformed foot, was playing contentedly 
near his mother. 

My friend chatted quite like old times for 
some minutes, when she was obliged to lie 
down, as she was suffering from one of 
her severe headaches that day. After try- 
ing to ease her throbbing temples and 
make her otherwise comfortable, I left her 
to rest while I went about the mid-day 
meal, The children were willing helpers, 
and our dinner, with “hunger as sauce,” 
was enjoyed by all. The invalid specially 
relished the oysters and cranberries. And 
how the little folks did enjoy the frosted 
cakes! for it had been weeks since their 
mother’s health had permitted her to bake 
any extras for them. 

The afternoon found the sick woman 
again in her chair. I made her bed and did 
a few other little tasks necessary to her or 
the children’s comfort. She told me of the 
medical help she anticipated having soon. 
The children brought out their Christmas 
presents for our entertainment, and the 
short afternoon passed all too soon. About 
4 o’clock, my little boy and myself turned 
our steps happily homeward. 

Nanny and Ranger—Ranger, our pet 
dog, and Nanny, our pet lamb, were good 
friends. When mamma would feed Nanny 
(who had to be brought up on a bottle), 
Ranger would stand and look at her, then 
give a little low bark, as much as to say, 
“Give "me some, too; don’t drink it all, 
Nanny.” But Nanny would only say, ‘‘Baa, 
baa,” and bunt him in the side.. We kept 
Nanny in a large box, and Ranger would 
jump in and lie’ down beside her. When 
mamma wanted Nanny, she would say to 
Ranger, “‘Go find Nanny, Ranger,” and he 
would go and find her and drive her into 
the house. At last Nanny died, and we laid 
her at rest, under the shade of a large apple 
tree.—[Martha Stevens, Massachusetts. 

John’s ‘“Thumping’’—One Monday noon, 
as school was dismissed, I heard an uproar 
outside and someone screaming, “Oh, 
teacher, teacher!” hastening-out, I found a 
great fat, overgrown boy, taller and by far 
stronger than I, in the clutches of an angry 

















[27] 


man, who was thumping and shaking him 
all he possibly could. I caught hold the 
man’s arm afid told him to let go the boy, 
which he instantly did, but looked as if he 
would like to shake me instead. Asking 
the cause of the trouble, he said that “On 
Saturday night, his boy Tommy was down 
street, and John hollered at him, and he 
(the father) came and hid behind the 
schoolhouse so he could catch him and lick 
him, and he was just going to, too.” I told 
him J would not allow John to be struck 
by hinr again, and he should leave’ the 
school grounds at once. He left, but said 
his children shouldn’t come to school any 
more if he couldn't lick John. They came in 
the afternoon, however, and I do not think 
they missed a day all winter,—[{L..M. K., 
Pennsylvania. 
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When I came home from school about a 
year ago, I found papa’s subscription had 
expired, and as he didn’t renew, I missed 
it. A short while ago I changed my “name 
and address,” and on entering my new 
home, among the papers on the center table 
I saw this one, and you may believe I was 
delighted. Mrs. Fuller, how do you like 
these names for your baby boy,—Dario 
Burton Phipps and Donnas Boyd Philip? 
Some of you may remember—[May Belle. 





I am a housekeeper 22 years old, and my 
family consists of*husband and self. My 
year’s baking is: Bread 200 loaves, biscuits 
742, pies 260, cookies 2227, cake 41. dough- 
nuts 84, puddings 157, shortcakes 29, corn 
bread nine pans. Next?—[Dutch Trixy. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MAY: 
oe, Progressive Enigma.—{Mrs G. R. P., 
ass 
My '5 is a labial. 
My 4, 5 is a verb. 
My 3, 4, 5 is a mother. 
My 2, 3, 4, 5 was a father. 
My 1, 3, 4, 5 is a title. 
& Sakeraca. —{G. B. L., N Hi. 
A consonant; 2, an ‘aeriform elastic fluid; 
3, Tae triangular end of a house; 4, a garden 
vegetable; 5, the cant of the vulgar; 6, the 
a the embryo of a bird; 7, a 
vowe 
5. Anagram fee word)—IS. D., Gt 
AS EVE GETS RUM AT INN. 
6. Cross Word Bnigma —[P. M. MeL., N §S. 
In heart, not in. soul; 
In part, not in whole: 
In vile, not in good; 
In tile, not in food; 
In care, not in sorrow; 
In dare, not in borrow; 
In rain, not in dew, 
In plain, not in view; 
In loose, not in bind; 
Whole, a noted author =. 
I Buried Animals.—[T. , Neb. 
The emu leaned over we fence. 
She had an alpaca traveling suit. 
“O! I abhor Sena,” cried Bessie. 
The tobacco which the used was the best. 
Miss Phillipi gave a party. 
The old ogre ate men. 
You look so chic, Kenneth. 





Nye poper sa 

















meet all your requirements. Material—Heavy Steel and Iron, com 
Galvanized, finished very attractively in Aluminum and Red. _ Y: 
Individual celluloid name plate. 


Automatic Signal flag. 


THE a. MAIL BOX, 


Bates-Hawley P 
HE ORIGINAL BOX FOR RURAL SER- 
vice. it has been 
meaded by the Postmaster Generali 
—Is full government size, 18x6%{x11%, and is the only one which will 


etely 
e lock. 


SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., No. $336 Benton St., Joliet, Ill, 
















pen Hes for our fag 


fret ¢ and silow you time to delive e goods an 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 806-808 North Main Street. 


Set, full size tableware, handsomely decorate 

Skirts, Jackets, Furniture, Sewing Machines, 

hundreds of othervaluable premiums for selling our groceries, Wealso give cash Pos nn ny one 

strated plans offering many premiums to customers; it will poy 

risk absolutely nothi aa we send = the goods and — ms you select, pay 
rth collect for them befo us. 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS OW EDITORIAL PAGE. 


For a Few Hours’ Work 


F REE CHINA DINNER SET 











S=A Our inducements are enormous. To every purchaser ot pipbcm ar es: can sdueen rite P 
we give REE a beautiful Pitcher and 6 Glasses to match, (i 
picture). To the lady who sells 15 pound cans Queen Bakin, 
aiid glasses to each purchaser, we will make a rpenss of a 


match, latest cut glass pattern ( 
Powder, giving free pitche 
andsome 6 


60-Piece 
ay el sragee. We also ive Wee 
usical 


you. No money 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUG DEATH PAYS 


The extra yield more than pays the entire cost. Prevents blight, produces 
better quality. f 


KILLS THE BUCS , 


en Potato, Squash and Cueumber vines. Kills Currant, Gooseberry and Tomato 
Worms, and all bugs that eat the leaves of plants. Contains no arsenic. 
Our 16-page booklet mailed free. 


DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., Leominster, Mass. 








*%at.’ March 16 and Nov. 9, 1897. 
Pat, in Canada Nov. 2, 1899, 














ASPINWALL 
4-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Also Used for 


Tobacco, Cabbage, Tomato Plants, Ete. 


Highly Endorsed by Leading 
Growers. Thousands in Use. 


We are the Only Concern in the World Making a Complete 
Line of Potato Machinery. 
—Write for General Catalogue.—— 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich. 


(Mention this Paper.) 


CURVE of LONC LIFE 


Stretch the fence till it sings. Thenit lasts a 
lifetime. The tension curve Gre elasticity. 
Ready made, ready to put up. 


AMERICAN cic FENCE 


Saves Time, Money, Stock and Crops. 


Sold everywhere. If your dealer hasn’tit write to 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO., 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 





ASPINWALL 
4-ROW SPRAYER 


Twenty-Five to Thirty Acres Per Day. 
Automatic. Price Reasonable. 

















THEY ALL SAY 


theirs is ‘‘Just as good as 8. ** Don’t thas 
sound pretty well tor **The PAGE 


There is ne PAGE WOVEN WIRE: FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


record of a 
FARQUHAR BCILE 
having exploded 


The BEST Thresh 


for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to uhar Celebrated 
AJAX THRESHING ENGINE and the TARQUHAR a] SEPARATOR. En 
made in sizes 4 h. p..and up, and combine the advantages of all successful engines. 
Easy steamers boty develop more than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot- 
brake and two injectors. ARATORS of all styles and 
sizes for merchant t hing or farm use. Far quhar 
machines have all late im syetmnents, they thresh” 

and clean all kinds of grain perfectly. 


Outfit 





From Ocean to Ocean 











4 re atalogue of “Engines; By cee ~~ 1 
= 7 A ltural Implements ee. . - < 
= Baw Mite, Agricalte 7 The Frost Fence is recognized as the heaviest and 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. aoe oe: — A nN 4 strongest right-of-way _and farm fence on the 
PA. : \ oy 4 market. Great strength and quality will tell. 

The best is always the cheapest. 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O. 














Our and harness, sold direct from our 
Snotesy at wholesale prices, § save you two profits. 
. @ have sold more carriages direct than any 
. ouner house in the world, because ours is the 

\ Most Liberal Offer and Complete 

Written Guarantee ever made by 

any Responsible Manufacturer. 

goods have a reputation that we 

on uphold. .Our tian is fully ex- 

plained in our illustrated catalogue, 
ft SENT FREE Ne mater when, where, or a 

if how you b ou Di 3 catalogue as a 

descri bee Feces and harness fully, and quotes lowest we ever offered. Write now, 


The Guessing Game is Over 


ieee it was tooonesided, The farmer 
. an who owns a scale now knows what 
he buys and sells. We helped the 
7 farmer to win out. We canaid 
2 Z you. Write for free Catalogue. 

OSGOOD SCALE CO., 105, Central St., Binghamton, N. ¥, 


STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US ° 


roam 4 new, a, portect Semi - Hardened 
eets, 2 t wide, 6 feet long. The 

,» Siding or Ceiling you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need.~ We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. 8., east of. the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Priees te other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 










NK wy y) —_ and. General Office, Columbu: 
\ Western 0 wn Olies and Distributing House, St, Tone 
THE COLUMBUS CARMASE AND HARNESS co. 
~ 0 e nearest offi T. LOUIS or COLUMBU 
———“2 


LUMBER and MATERIAL FROM THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 


We purchased the buildings and property formerly owned by the exposition and now offer 
for sale 33,000,000 feet of fine seasoned lumber, Thotisands of Sash, Windows and Doors, En- 











gines, Boilers, Pumps and Machinery in general. Mile upon mile of Iron Pipe, Electrical appa- 
ratus of various kinds. Pire Apparatus, Iron Beams, Trusses, Columns, Benches, Builders’ 
Hardware and thousands of other items too numerous to mention. All of the above will be in- 
cluded in our Exposition Catalogue, mailed on application. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH YOU 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Dept. No. 67 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Make an Early Season iensrrsr! quatURaL Beale 


th hi land that is " : pe pees oe 3 
in ad f that h is undrained. a ea nds 0 e an 
‘ower ine, es fire, Bricks, Chimne 
ops, Flues, Encaustic Side Wa Write for wha 
youwnnt. JOHN H.JACKSON 40 Phitd Aves, Albany, N.Y. 


~ FIRE, WIND & WATER P! PROOF 


— ty powers, engines, e 
Be es and 708 "HARDER MFG. ©O., Cobleskill, ¥.¥. 


STAND YARD i 
n’s 
ahem <> Ws A - 







































Easiest running and greatest grain- saving Thresh1 ing 
Machine. Slowest travel of his outfit 
should be on ekg farm. -Itis inatpeneive. safe, sat- « 
isfactory, sad) wi Generally pay for itself in one or 
two years. rite for catalogue and prices. Also 
silos, ensil e cutters, saw machines, feed-mills, dog 





“pyrcuaro PROFIT 


upon working all the frat 
a ap 4 stl roduct. Cider for 
eolls readil a oft, The eat fe 
ly at o pro 
roduced by a 


as Lo kh Se 








Can be put on a new ns 


sizes; 





HYDRA! 
8 Maia St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 






old shingles or tin. It’s soft 


slate. Send for Free Sample 
and Circulars. 


THE A. F. SWAN CO- 110 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





iT RUNS ITSELF 


without expense or attention, giving @ 
nstant "aya 
py or wee, REE “es 
water any height. Sold on 
boas days trial, d catalogues 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 


126 Liberty St., SEW TORE. 









